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Lesson Calendar 


x. July 2.—Sennacherib’s Invasion ........ 2 Chron, 32: 9-2 
2. July 9.—Hezekiah’s Prayer .......42---: Isa. 38:1 
3. July 16.—The Suffering Saviour ...... Isa. 52: 13 to 53: 12 
4. July 23.—The Gracious Invitation ........ .. Isa. 55 : 1-13 
5. July 30.—Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance . . 2 Chron. 33: 1-13 
6. August 6.—Josiah’s Good Reign. .. . 2 Citron. 34 : t+! 

. August 13.—Josian and the Book of the Law . 2 Chron. 34: 14-2 
5 August 20.—Jehoiakim Burns the Word of God. . Jer. 36: 21-32 
9. August 27.—Jeremiah inthe Dungeon ....... Jer. 38: 1-13 
10. September 3.—The Captivity of Judah . . . . 2 Chron. 36: r1-21 


. September 10.—The Life-Giving Stream 
September 17.—Daniel in Babylon 

(Temperance Lesson) 
13. September 24.—Review. 


Ezek. 47: 1-12 
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The Canvas 
By Adaline Hohf Beery 


So poor a product chains no passing eye; 
The brush-marks that were meant to limn 
A soul’s activities in tints of sky 
And sea and bloom, are crude and dim. 
’Tis a mere daub. Now loop the curtain, so; 
Let in a shaft of light unbound . 
From the angle of the Lord’s forgiving glow: 
Soft! ’tis a masterpiece we’ve found. 
HuntTINGpon, Pa. 
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Doing Right Rightly 

Even right must be done rightly. It is no longer 
right if it be wrongly accomplished. Many a right 
endeavor has failed because of a wrong method. God 
is ready to direct us as to what is right, and to guard 
us on the way that leads to it. Moses was warned, as 
the holy desire rose within his mind to build the taber- 
nacle: See, saith He, ‘‘that thou make them after 
their pattern, which hath been showed thee in the 
mount.'" The divinest work must be divinely wrought. 
Neither the end justifies the means, nor is the end at 
all dependent upon what may seem to us the only 
possible means. God is Lord of both. 


Hx 
The Vacation Fallacy 


Those who work least take the longest vacations. 
Those who might seem to need vacations most, be- 
cause of their ceaseless accomplishment, are least 
tolerant of the vacation idea, and spend the least time 
that way. As Dr. Trumbull used to say, the longer a 
man’s vacation, the longer it took him beforehand to 
get ready for it, and afterwards to recover from it. 
Dr. Trumbull never missed an opportunity to expose 
the fundamental fallacy of the idea that a vacation, or 
complete cessation from regular activities, is needed 
by the normal, properly-working man. We do not 
deem it necessary, when in health, to give our stom- 








achs complete rest from digestion for a day or a week 
or three months ; why the mind or body generally? 
Of course, if a man is broken down from overwork, 
that is another matter ; a sanitarium or the rest-cure 
or a milk diet may be needed. For the man in health, 
an outing of a week or two in the country for refresh- 
ment and recreation would seem reasonable if one’s 
tastes lie in that direction. But let us hope that the 
old idea of a two or three months’ rest-cure in every 
twelve for. a healthy man who is doing a man’s work 
is becoming more and more a relic of the mistaken 


past. 
x 
Unity in the King’s Service 


Service for one God levels more barriers and 
brings men closer together than any other activity in 
life. There is a fellowship in Christian work that is 
its richest temporal blessing. Men who are far re- 
moved from each other in every circumstance of life 
save this one are brought into closest intimacy and 
mutual confidence by their common work for the 
Master. The merchant prince and the humblest 
caretaker in his employ leave their places of toil—the 
one his private office where few can see him, the 
other the lowly corner of service assigned to him— 
and meet in their mutual Bible study or Sunday- 
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school conference as man to man. Both gain from 
the fellowship,—the one no less than the other. The 
King’s commission borne by any one of his messen- 
gers is an ‘‘open sesame'’ to the hearts and homes 
of those who are bearing that same commission. Is 
not this a daily answer to the prayer of the Son to the 
Father ‘‘ that they may be one, even as we are one'’ ? 
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Working to Music 


Lack of music may betoken discord. A life 
without music certainly has failed to get into tune 
with God. The music of joy and sunshine that 
vibrates through the every-day life of some of his 
children is only an expression of their confidence 
in his love and all its workings. Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Laren suggests that the presence of ‘‘ those that were 
skilful with instruments of music’’ among Josiah's 
workmen who repaired the temple at Jerusalem, 
teaches that we shall do no right work for God or 
man unless we do it as with melody in our hearts. 
It is our privilege to rejoice in all that God has given 
us to do to-day, and it is our duty to do so. We can 
make more real music, and rejoice far more heartily, 
in doing hard things for him than in taking our ease 
away from him. Why not work to music, always ? 
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Realizing the Safety of Duty 


HAT will happen if we do our duty it is not ours 
toknow. But strength to do our duty is always 
ours for the asking and the using. In a news- 

paper account of a recent lynching it was reported that 
when the lawbreakers came for the keys of the jail, 
‘«the demand was made at the point of rifles, and the 
jailer realized that resistance was useless.’’ So he, 
too, broke the law of God and of man, and turned 
over the keys of the jail and of character. 

Of course, there was strong pressure upon him to 
do so. 
angry, determined men, bent on the death of certain 
prisoners. He ‘‘realized’’ that the part of wisdom 
and of safety was to yield quietly, thus avoiding use- 
lessly antagonizing the majority who were against 
him. If he opposed them, he ‘‘realized’’ that he 
would be killed or brushed aside and that they would 
carry out their purpose just as completely as though 
he were not in the reckoning. By futile resisting he 
had nothing to gain and everything to lose. He 
could do nothing for the prisoners who were in his 
keeping save to infuriate their enemies still more 
against them. There was a point worth thinking of : 
perhaps he would really harm his prisoners’ slight 
chance of safety by a foolish attempt at their protection. 
And for himself, to resist meant sure death. He was 
willing to die if he could accomplish anything by it, 
but had he any right to court death when no possible 
good could come of it? Would not so doing be little 
better than suicide? All this the jailer ‘‘realized"’ 
as he looked into the muzzles of the rifles, and he 
acted down to his realization. 

Perhaps most men in that situation would have 
‘*realized"’ these same things, and have done what 
the jailer did. Certain it is that there was no sug- 
gestion in the news dispatch of reflection upon or 
criticism of the jailer’s action. The public does not 
criticize that jailer, nor is it the desire of the present 
writer to do so. His case is in better than human 
hands. 

But the word ‘‘realized"’ was the wrong word to 
use in describing the event. The uselessness of 
resistance was not real, but imagined. The jailer 
was so intent upon seeing the possible disaster that 


He was single-handed against a crowd of 


lay ahead, that the assured success of resistance was 
lost sight of. Even his resources, which ought to have 
loomed mountain-big, were dwarfed by the mole-hill 
of the momentary opposition. The jailer had back of 
him a state, a governor, a nation, a president, and 
seventy-six million people. All these had committed 
to his safe-keeping the jail and its inmates. When 
life is thus entrusted, life must, if necessary, be the 
price of its guarding. And his state and nation 
trusted him absolutely. Also he had back of him 
the God who made the state and the people. And 
God trusted him. 

To be sure, his remembering of these facts and 
these resources might have cost him his life,—and in 
that life laid down perhaps lynching would have been 
ended in that state. Or again, perhaps the law- 
breakers who murdered lawbreakers were really not 
ready to murder a law-keeper. But these are minor 
incidents, possible results, which neither the jailer 
could know in advance, nor any one else confidently 
assert now. Of only one thing we can be certain : 
the assured success of the resistance which God would 
have had that man make. For resistance just then 
was duty-doing ; and duty-doing is always a success. 

That, and that alone, is all that any child of God 
need realize in the crises or in the humdrum of life. 
Duty-doing is never useless. The invitation to be- 
lieve it so comes from the Devil. He will marshal 
as arguments every fact of logic and sense and proba- 
bility to persuade us that duty-doing is sometimes 
bound to be a failure. Why not ‘‘realize’’ this, and 
do the sensible thing? is the subtle appeal. 

The temptation comes with fearful force, sooner or 
later, to every soul that is trying todoright. The time 
comes when failure, collapse, death or worse, stares 
us in the face, and the only visible way of escape lies 
in turning aside from duty. ‘‘Realize,’’ thunders 
the tempter's voice, ‘‘that resistance is useless."’ 
Some men obey, and then comes failure,—the only 
real failure. Others hold to the only thing that is 
worth realizing, God's call and God's resources, and, 
leaving results to him, they realize success, —the only 
real success. 

There were men of old who thus realized rightly, 
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as there are men of to-day. When Elisha and his 
servant found themselves surrounded by the horses 
and chariots and men of the Syrian enemy, there 
was strong inducement to realize the uselessness of 
resistance. The young man did so, and cried out 
helplessly, ‘‘ Alas, my master! how shall we do?’’ 
Elisha was human, and we need not suppose that it 
was any easier for him to make the right answer and 
realize the one thing needful, than it would have been 
for the Georgia jailer to do so. But his words have 
become the countersign in many a spiritual conflict 
since then: ‘‘ Fear not ; for they that are with us are 
more than they that are with them.’ Having turned 
his eyes and thoughts in the direction of real things, 
he could see what one can always see who looks for 
it: the protecting presence of God. He forgot that 
resistance was useless, and realized that God was on 
his side. When we stand for God, and God calls to 
a ‘‘useless’’ duty, is anything else worth realizing ? 

There are men of to-day who are standing just as 
stanchly at their posts in the face of seemingly sure 
defeat as did some of the Bible characters. Were 
there not, Christian missions would be a dead issue. 
Even in warfare which may arise from no Christian 
impulse men are ready to die with nothing to gain 
save the success of duty done. How much more 
then, should the soldiers of Christ be willing to make 
real his name and his cause by unswerving duty- 
doing in the face of the opposition that only sets off 
men from cowards? 

Answering God's call as the only real issue in life 
was a characteristic of H. Clay Trumbull. He would 
have nothing to do with outcome or result ; he would 
not tolerate speculation on that subject. If God called 
to certain failure, that was God's business, not his ; 
and God could be trusted to manage wisely. When 
Dr. Trumbull recognized God's call to him to leave a 
field of work which had been greatly blessed, in order 
to enter upon the untried editorial conduct of The 
Sunday School Times, this characteristic faith found 
expression. His biographer has told what he said to 
his wife at that time : 

‘Alice, if future events should seem to show that 
I have wrecked my business prospects, and even my 
reputation, by going to Philadelphia, I want you to 
know that I am sure, when I left Hartford, that God 
wanted me to go there. Whether I personally am to 
gain or lose by the move, God knows. That God 
clearly indicated his wish for me to make the move, 
Zknow. The result I am glad to leave with God."’ 

But ‘it was the thing that couldn't be done which 
he had so often found God ready to do.’ That is 


the way it works. Real things show their reality in 
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the long run. 

















As to Dealing in Stocks 
The Christian man with a growing family to sup- 
port finds that the need of caring for his own brings 
strong pressure to bear in the direction of increasing 
his financial resources. Is dealing in stocks, espe- 
cially on a margin, a field into which it is well for him 
to enter? An earnestyCanadian business man of evi- 
dent high principle asks the question in the following 
letter : 
Having been a reader of your valued paper for many years, 
I have many times been pleased at the lucid explanations 
iven to knotty problems, and that is why I have taken the 
fiterty of asking you to clear up a doubt existing in my own 
mind. Is it in barmeny with a true Christian life to buy and 
seil stocks on margin? I have sometimes felt inclined to do 
something in this line, yet have always refrained because of a 
doubt as to its propriety. I have tried to reason it out to my 
own satisfaction, but I cannot see why it should be wrong to 
deal in stocks, and not in land on margin,—say buy a build- 
ing lot and pay ten per cent down, giving mortgage for bal- 
ance. The two transactions appear almost identical in quality, 
and yet some would condemn one transaction, but not the 
other. I should be pleased to obtain such light on this matter 
as will settle it for all time so far as I am concerned. I believe 
I am prepared to follow the right, wherever it may lead. 
With the purpose of giving the readers of the Times 
an opportunity to read a full and discriminating dis- 
cussion of the whole subject by one who is peculiarly 
fitted to deal with the intricacies involved in it, the 
Editor asked a prominent Christian man of keen 
business judgment and practical experience in the 
stock market to write an article for these columns 
in answer to the Canadian reader's letter. After care- 
fully considering the matter, the one thus invited to 
write declined. His letter of declination, however, 
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is so full of interesting and valuable suggestion that, 
with its writer's permission, it is published here : 


I have given some thought to your request. The subject is 
fraught with so many difficulties and possibilities of misinter- 
pretation, that I have concluded that it would be unwise to 
attempt it. While the investment in stocks is as legitimate as 
in real estate, yet the ordinary investment in them in the stock 
market (to which I assume you refer) by the ordinary and 
often the untrained person is attended with such sad results 
to mind and home, and even spiritual tone, that the subject 
becomes a very delicate one. Stock market operations are 
usually under the control of strong manipulative forces. In- 
dividual judgment or actual values do not count frequently 
against the operation of powerful cliques. While some may 
make money, others lose, through these and other influences 
beyond their personal control. 

oney may be made by the patient study of properties with 
all sources of information available, and the purchase put ona 
conservative basis, but these sources of information are not 
available to many, and may prove incorrect. Let me illus- 
traje. The treasurer of a large corporation, a fine Christian 
man, who was in position to know everything about a prop- 
erty, strongly advised the purchase of the preferred stock of 
the company. He was entirely honest in his opinion. Yet 
things beyond his control have caused the cutting of the divi- 
dend on the stock and a loss in the value of the stock. I know 
of other instances of this kind, and suggest the above as show- 
ing the natural difficulty of treating this subject. 
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Is it Selfish to Crave Love? 


What we feel, and what we do, need have very 
little in common, if we have learned to put our feel- 
ings under. From this standpoint, one need pay only 
scant attention to feeling as a controlling factor in life. 
Perhaps this truth will help an earnest Canadian 
reader, who asks : 

Is the longing to be loved by one’s friend selfishness, if that 
desire is made secondary to and separate from the longing to 
have friendship-love for that friend, and be ‘‘ changeless in 
changes "* ? 

Longings in any direction are a minor matter as 
compared to the effect that they are permitted to have on 
life and action. We cannot directly control the com- 
ing or going of certain longings. But we can see to 
it that they do not control us if their control would be 
harmful. Selfishness does not consist in what we 
feel, but in what we do. The most selfish person in the 
world may be the most unselfish, when the selfish feel- 
ing is routed by action ; just as the bravest man is he 
who fears most but stands his ground. The person 
who never longed for love from another does not exist. 
But perhaps the best use to make of that longing is to 
say of it: ‘‘I have nothing to do with its gratifying, 
and I shall not worry about that ; but I can see to it 
that another's longing for love is gratified, and with 
God's help I will,’’ and then set to work to live the 
life of friendship-love for another. One can be a 
friend even without any longing to be ; and all the 
longing in the world will not make one a true friend 
unless to that longing is added the will to love. 


ax 
White Christopher’s Silent Message 


From the time when little ‘‘ White Christopher’ 
first brought down upon his head, and upon the Editor’ s 
as well, the savage protest of one reader against the ap- 
pearance of such a story in the columns of The Sun- 
day School Times, there has been a succession of 
letters from other readers who express themselves as 
positively as did the first, though in a different way. 
Here, for example, is striking testimony from a New 
York reader : 


I am a Baptist, have always been one,—a narrow one, I 
now fear. For I have had for many years a strange dislike to 
seeing the cross used on or in achurch. Perhaps this came 
by inheritance,—it has seemed almost instinctive. I have 
changed my ideas about this, and, oddly enough, it was the 
Open Letter of your Canadian correspondent that did it. I 
had not read the serial story referred to, for I am not a story- 
reader generally. But I always read the letter column, and 
when I saw the lines quoted by you, they roused my curiosity. 
I took the papers containing that story, and read it carefully. 
When I wiped off the dampness from my spectacles,—they 
were uncommonly misty, at the last,—after that marvelous 
death-bed scene, 1—well, I'll tell you what I did. Hard- 
shell Baptist that I was, and am, I copied that poor boy's 

esture, and stretched out my arms. And I vowed in my 
Peart that henceforth I would reverence more truly the ‘‘ out- 
ward visible sign,’’ as well as the sacred truth for which it 
stands. It is a wonderful tale, a hundred sermons in one. I 
thank the Ontario writer for calling my attention to the 
‘* superstitious '' narrative. May such superstition prevail 
over our whole land ! 


A Canadian reader takes issue with his Canadian 
brother as to the story of ‘‘ White Christopher "’ being 
‘false and superstitious.'"" He writes heartily as 
follows : 

I am sorry that my Ontario brother has written in such 
terms about ‘‘ White Christopher.'' ‘The story illustrates a 
great truth set forth in one form or other in most of the creeds 


of evangelical Christendom that ‘‘ The Spirit of God works 
when and where and how he pleases."’ o those who are 
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deficient in mental powers or knowledge, he has revealed him- 
self in a miraculous manner to their inner consciousness. The 
woman in dark Africa who never heard the 1 from 
human lips tells the missionary, after she has listened to the 
story of cross for the first time, that Christ was with her, 
that she knew him, th not bd name of the Christ, 
Helen Keller's ly to Phillips Brooks was practically the 
same when he unfolded for the first time the knowledge of God 
to her. There are too many such instances on record to ad- 
mit of any one characterizing ‘‘ White Christopher"’ as ‘‘ false 
and superstitious."’ 


And so it would seem that the cross has a message 
even when that message is conveyed by a Protestant 
half-witted boy in a New England village. And let 


us not forget that it calls for more power to see truth 
and righteousness than it does to pick flaws. 


=< 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Can a non-church-member be a 
proper Sunday- school teacher ?—T. C, I. 


If a Christiag and @ good teacher and not wilfully a non- 
member, yes ; otherwise, no. 








In a school where there is a superintendent with one or 
more assistants, should the general charge be in the hands of 
the superintendent, or should he divide it with his assistants ? 

It is well for the superintendent to share some part of 
each Sunday’s program with his assistant,—sometimes one 
part and sometimes another. Occasionally the superin- 
tendent may turn the whole session over to his assistant. 
The practise will be a help to him when the superintendent 
is away. There should be a definite understanding be- 
tween trem in all these matters. 





If a superintendent of the average order is willing to con- 
tinue to serve, should he be ee-ahoseall year after year, or should 
new blood and new ideas be infused into the school by the elec- 
tion of an untried man ? 

Select one or more of the most likely of those ‘‘ untried 
men,’’ and put them in as assistant superintendents, with 
the hope that they will develop eventually into capable 
leaders, This will Bae a stimulating effect upon the super- 
intendent, and infuse new life into the school. The re- 
eee | in all such cases is with those who do the 
electing, as well as with those who are elected. 





What should be the relation between the superintendent 
and the pastor in the Sunday-school ? 

One of friendliness, sympathy, and co-operation, The 
pastor of the church is the pastor of the school, and as 
such has a great opportunity in the school, The superin- 
tendent is executive head of the school, and responsible 
for its management. That pastor is wise who does not 
enter the realm of the superintendent’s work, and the 
superintendent is wise who introduces no new plan of im- 
portance without consulting the pastor. They should 
thoroughly understand each other, and frequently confer 
together over the work. This is absolutely necessary if 
the best results are to be secured. 





Is it better to secure the services of an unprepared teacher 
as a substitute, if you cannot find a prepared one, or to add 
the teacherless class to another class of a different grade? 
This problem frequently confronts me at the last minute when, 
as a superintendent, I have not been informed of a teacher's 
prospective absence. 

This depends on circumstances. If the unprepared sub- 
stitute is otherwise a good teacher, and has a good general 
knowledge of the Bible, I should use him. If not, I should 
try to combine with another class. Perhaps a better way 
would be to combine two classes of the same grade,—thus 
freeing one teacher for the teacherless class. Classes of 
different grades do not as a rule ‘‘ mix’’ happily. 





CUSTER, .IDAHO.—May I drop a word for help while labor- 
ing and praying here in a mining camp? I have been here a 
year in earnest petition for God's blessing on this camp. We 
usually have some three or four sermons in the course of a 
year. We have a Sunday-school quite well attended by the 
women and girls. But the boys, where are they? God has 
sent me one in regular attendance. Yet I am given the 
warm respect of all the boys in camp. But more than this we 

ray for. We have a teachers’-meeting and a faithful leader. 

et it is the conviction of the camp that “ religion is good for 
women and children, but not for men."' This opinion presses 
down on the young and tempted. May a word from a humble 
laborer, one much in prayer, be laid before and on the heart 
of one who has power with God. The ‘‘stones’’ may speak, 
and “‘gteater’’ work may be done. May we have the prayers 
of one or more who believe that God will bless us, —bless us 
by the sinking of his word in our hearts and the turning of 
many to righteousness. We trust the Holy Spirit to take 
these words and seal them for much fruit. Yours ‘in His 
name.''—W. E. F. 


One is reminded of the Saviour’s words immediately 
following the transfiguration: ‘‘ This kind can come out 
by nothing, save by prayer.’’ I am sure that Sunday 
School Times readers wil] join in prayer for this mining 
camp. The only suggestion I have to offer is that possibly 
a reading-room in connection with the church, where the 
boys and men can find good literature and a comfortable 
place to spend their evenings, might offer many oppor- 
tunities for preaching the gospel and for personal work. 
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Christian Capture or Christian Nurture ? 








T IS an encouraging sign of the times when place 
| is given in a great public gathering to the broad 
and candid consideration of the educational and 
evangelistic values of the Sunday-school. My pur- 
pose is not so much to review what has been achieved, 
as, on the basis of that achievement, to indicate the 
opportunity of to-day. This opportunity is truly 
unique. Never was the Sunday-school as an instru- 
mentality so well in hand, with its limitations, no less 
than its possibilities, exploited. It commands the 
loyal support of the church universal. It has devel- 


oped an adaptability to varied situations and needs, a 
consensus as to general ::ethods and aims, and a 
general uniformity in resuits which tend to make it 


a reliable and trusted agency for religious education. 

I shall use my terms in their broadest sense. By 
the Sunday-school is meant the school that ought to 
be, the school for all ages from little ones to adults, 
definable as the church organized to promote the 
religious education of her whole constituency,—her 
actual membership, the families allied to her, and 
those whom she has the power to reach. 

The Sunday-school will not attain its greatest 
power until its mission is just as distinctly for the 
adult as for the young, not neglecting the latter, but 
reaching out for all. 

By evangelism in the Sunday-school is meant that 
use of its resources and opportunities which shall 
wisely prepare its membership, young and old alike, 
for an intelligent acceptance of Christian discipleship, 
and shall bring them in some appropriate way face to 
face with a decision. Such evangelism will be pre- 
dominantly educational in its methods,—a course of 
Christian nurture, rather than a spasm of Christian 
zeal, 


The Sunday-school a Distributing Center 


.. The theme allotted me, ‘‘ The Sunday-school as an 
Evangelistic Force,’’ draws attention at once to the 
marvelous opportunities which confront the Christian 
Church of to.day to make the most of this available 
agency for educating and enlarging her constituency. 
Its work cannot be done alone. Evangelization is 
really the york of the church acting through its 
Christian homes, through the quiet influence of its re- 
presentatives in the community, through its Sunday- 
school, through the personal influence of the teachers, 
through a faithful pastor and his helpers, and through 
the organized activities which give at once expression 
and stimulus to the sincere devotion of the one who 
gives his heart to God. 

The Sunday-school is the distributing center of all 
this energy. To ignore its possibilities is to forego a 
great strategic advantage in the battle with the ten- 
dencies which make for evil. 

It is a matter of common observation that adults 
are relatively slow to respond to evangelistic appeals 
or influences, and that no other agency equals in 
evangelistic result a wisely managed adult Bible class. 
I will not discuss this obvious usefulness of the Sun- 
day-school in its work for those who have come to 
full maturity, preferring to turn your attention to sev- 
eral facts which bring out the truly impressive evan- 
gelistic opportunity of the Sunday-school in its work 
for those who are approaching maturity. 

Let us note, in the first place, that the age when 
the Sunday-school commands, with little difficulty, 
the loyalty of the growing boy or girl, is the very age 
most suitable for the beginning of intelligent disciple- 
ship, and most likely to be responsive to a wise 
appeal. The great majority of active Christians gave 
themselves to God before the age of eighteen. Out of 
1,784 cases of men who are leaders in Christian serv- 
iceableness, studied by Professors Coe and Starback 
and Dr. McKinney, the average age of public con- 
fession of Christ has been 16.4 years. A wider and 
more careful induction would probably lower this 
average, or would at least place somewhat earlier the 
average age of awakened religious earnestness. Many 
never know when they began to love God and to wish 
to obey him. Many more have shown a definite de- 
sire to be true disciples of Jesus in their simple, 
childlike fashion while very young. Henry Drum- 
mond was so manifestly a genuine Christian at nine 
years of age that he was given membership in a Scot- 
tish church and admitted to the communion. 

It is, however, less important to determine the ear- 
liest age at which conversion is possible than it is to 
be warned concerning the age after which conversion 
ceases to be likely. The age of adolescence is the 
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critical age. The Christian church cannot afford to 
let her youth pass by the age of eighteen, or even 
much less than that, unconsecrated to a life of Chris- 
like love. 

In the second place, the child or young person 
wisely won to discipleship tends to remain faithful for 
life. The impressions of youth are those which char- 
acterize the man. The man, his personality, and we 
might almost say his career, can be predicted by the 
one who knows his boyish soul. His youthful ideals 
become deliberate habitudes of mind. No period ot 
life can compare in far-reaching importance with the 
age of adolescence from twelve to eighteen. It is 
vital that the church shall have the molding of these 
potential years. 

A third reason follows closely on the second. When 
a young person becomes a disciple, it means many 
active and useful years in the service of the church, 
Of greater significance than the saving of a soul is the 
happy consecration of a life. If there is joy in heaven 
over the repentant sinner, what must be the heavenly 
acclaim over lives made ready for long years of loyal 
responsiveness to divine leading ! 

The aggressive ability of the church of to-morrow 
will depend upon its accession of a host of the strong 
and zealous young men and women of to-day. 

But, furthermore, it is a matter of actual record 
that the church of to-day is actually securing a large 
proportion of its new membership directly from the 
Sunday-school. The days of great revivals may not 
be over, but they are far less frequent or dependable 
than in olden times. Christian nurture seems to be 
more in accord with the temper of the times, —a fact 
which is largely due, it seems to me, to the practical 
effectiveness of the Sunday-school. It simply substi- 
tutes a steady and controllable agency for an erratic 
and uncertain one. 


The Key of the Campaign 


No one, then, can doubt that the Sunday-school 
has a duty to promote a wise and true evangelism. 
It holds the key-position in Christianity's campaign. 
It must provide the proper means for the religious 
education of the growing personality ; it must give 
anxious attention to the constant building of charac- 
ter; it must also plan to guide to the point of 
decision the impulse of the well-taught and well- 
trained youth to begin a life of discipleship. The 
three processes are clearly related. Each implies 
and requires the other two. An evangelization which 
trades upon the ignorance and the impressibility of 
children and youth is without excuse. 

Christian capture does violence to the instincts of 
youth as well as to those of the mature. Christian 
nurture makes the acceptance of the obligations of 
discipleship a simple and natural yet permanent step 
in the religious growth of the young. 

I am well aware that a growing host of Sunday- 
schools are doing each year this threefold work with 
increasing success. Certain classes have been doing 
it for decades. Had I the opportunity I would gladly 
review the history of three or four of the great Bible 
classes for young men and women, conducted for years 
by capable Christian laymen and godly women, classes 
which have not only furnished a continuous sup- 
ply of faithful officersand teachers for the school 
itself, but have graduated into the active service of 
the church [universal thousands of earnest and able 
Christian believers, Such results are sufficient to 
prove the duty of the Sunday-school toward every 
section of its membership. 

Looking, however, at those who are more closely 
the wards of the school, the boys ahd girls who have 


not reached the age of sixteen, the question for us all 
to consider is, what must we do to insure the loyal ac- 
ceptance by each one at the proper time of the privi- 
leges and duties of discipleship? How shall our 
schools meet their evangelistic opportunity on behalf 
of the church ? 

We may say frankly at the outset that it should 
never be accomplished, in wholesale fashion, by fervid 
appeals to a whole school. Such appeals will be 
temporarily successful, but permanently mischievous, 
We have no right to use with children methods which 
we repudiate for ourselves. Normal evangelization is 
a process of handpicking, the outcome of Christian 
culture and wise personal influence. 

Hence the foremost factor in the promotion of 
evangelistic results in the Sunday-school is a well- 
organized, happily co-operating staff of officers and 
teachers. The first problem of the anxious pastor is 
right here. Organization and system, resulting in the 
actual ability of the superintendent to direct and mold 
the development of the work of the school at every 
part, and affording him continuous knowledge of its 
condition at any time, will give the pastor a mastery 
of the spiritual situation. 

Of no less importance is the personality of the 
teacher. A heaven-born teacher, trained for effective 
and intelligent work, is quite independent of equip- 
ment. But the best of teachers is better off with a first- 
rate set of appliances and amid favoring conditions, 
A third factor in the evangelistic efficiency of the 
Sunday-school will be a carefully graded adjustment 
of teachers, pupils, and courses of study. Much of 
the inefficiency of our work is due to a forgetfulness 
of the fact that minds differ radically at different ages 
in their receptiveness of ideas, What thrills my soul 
may not make the slightest impression upon an alert 
twelve-year-old. 


Every Pupil a New Problem 


Adolescence needs the educational rather than the 
emotional preparation. Yet no course of study is in 
itself sufficient. Every pupil in a Sunday-school is 
a new problem in salvation ; no two lives respond in- 
telligently to the same stimulus. One by one they 
must be led to claim their natural religious inheritance. 
The step need not be revolutionary, since it asks 
for no more than the normal religious consciousness of 
youth approves. 

Since the average teacher is unable to correlate 
healthful religious ideas with those to which the day- 
school is constantly directing the attention of an active 
mind, the fourth factor in the evangelistic efficiency 
of the Sunday-school is a pastor's class, held often 
and appropriately at the Lenten season, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the truths and experiences which 
underlie the Christian life. “Its membership is the 
adolescent portion of the Sunday-school. This class, 
like those of the school, will be successful in propor- 
tion as its sections are graded and its leader makes a 
personal contact with each shy, yet impressible con- 
sciousness. It is the pastor's greatest opportunity. 
By it he can prepare with ease the vast majority of 
the children of the church for their momentous choice. 

This brings us to the last factor in the evangelistic 
efficiency of the school—the affectionate appeal to 
every boy or girl who has come to the age of self- 
direction to make a deliberate acceptance of Jesus 
as Friend, Helper, and Lord. Without this ap- 
peal all other factors may be rendered inoperative. 
Many children will be led to this decision by a 
loving teacher at some opportune moment. A few 
will quietly make it for themselves, aided by the 
Christian fellowship of the home. In many schools, 
and with repeated success, these results are being 
sought upon a special day of the year, known as 
Decision Day. It is a day for the tender, loving pre- 
sentation of the invitation of Jesus to little children to 
become his friends and disciples, of the glory and 
power of a righteous, holy, unselfish Christlike life, 
and of the duty of making a deliberate choice. It is 
a day when the consecrated teacher may second this 
appeal with those whom he believes are ready to 
make an intelligent decision. It is not a matter of 
age, but of preparation. Some are as ready at eight 
years of age as others at twelve. But the yielding to 
an impassioned appeal in the presence of a throng is 
no real consecration. Its effect is weakening upon 
the will. 

These are, after all, but the outward systematized 

( Continued on page 406, third column) 
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A Writer of “ Marked Books” 


The Thirty-fifth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 








-., | VEN as the Israelites of old had found 
in Kadesh-barnea a rallying - place 
from which they should enter the Land 
of Promise, so Henry Clay Trumbull 
found in his study of that sacred site 
a rallying- place where his peculiar 
powers of investigation and exposition 
: gathered themselves for further con- 
quest. He had realized that he was returning to America 
with an equipment which would put him under obliga- 
tion to go deeply into the relations of primitive customs 
to ethnic and religious problems. His volume on 
Kadesh-barnea gave him at once a standing among 
sane and discerning critics and scholars in the field of 
biblical research, while the labor of preparation was 
rich in by-products of no slight value. The wells of 
Kadesh did not run dry. The field of biblical re- 
search was fascinating to Dr. Trumbull. Every 
aspect of it appealed to his passion for exploration, to 
his devotion to the mission of setting men right in 
biblical interpretation. But no sooner was ‘* Kadesh- 
barnea’’ published than he became immersed in a 
work of a different tenor, for which his experience in 
the Sunday-school as an institution furnished him 
with abundant material, and for which his sympa- 
thetic and yet rigidly systematic mind gave him tools 
and a method. 

There was then no book which could be called a 
complete and thorough and easily understood treaiise 
on the work of the Sunday-school teacher. Such a 
book was greatly needed, a book so true to scientific 
pedagogy and so close to the life of the untrained 
teacher that it could be regarded as a clear and 
practical manual embodying amply illustrated and 
thoroughly sound educational principles, —without 
the use of purely technical terms. Trumbull had 
no patience with the use of terms that succeeded, 
indeed, in showing a writer's knowledge of termi- 
nology and that failed to convey any definite idea to 
the mind of the untrained reader. 

‘* Kadesh-barnea’’ had appeared in December, 
1883. In September, 1884, ‘* Teaching and Teach- 
ers'’ was published. 

Many Sunday-school teachers discovered in it ex- 
actly the inspiration and the definite, clearly stated, 
richly illustrated principles of teaching by which their 
own work might be measured and improved. Others 
read the table of contents, a few pages of the text, 
and gave up the rest of the book, to retire into sub- 
jective musings on the folly of any man who would 
think of putting Suaday-school teaching on such a 
high plane. Why, if what Trumbull said were true, 
then /Aey were not now, and never had been, Sunday- 
school teachers! Such a book was discouraging, 
baffling. No one could be a teacher, a Sunday- 
school teacher, such as Trumbull pictured. What 
did the man mean? ‘All Sunday-school teachers 
ought to be teachers in the Sunday-school.'’ Of 
course. ‘*‘ Being teachers in the Sunday-school, they 
ought to teach in the Sunday-school.’’ And why 
not? ‘'In order to teach in the Sunday-school, they 
need to know what teaching is."’ Well, who doesn’t 
know ¢hat! ‘‘An initial purpose of this volume is 
so to designate and define the nature and methods, 
and so to indicate the comparative rarity, of proper 
Sunday-school teaching, as will enable Sunday-school 
teachers to know whether or not /Acy are, or ever 
have been, teachers in the Sunday-school. There is 
practical need of honest doubt at this point, especially 
on the part of those who have never supposed there 
was any cause of questioning just here.’’ And just 
here many a limp intellect parted company with an 
author who could make one so uncomfortable. But 
the keener sort would chuckle with appreciation, and 
hurry to get into step with a man on such a track as 
that. 

And ‘* Teaching and Teachers’’ was no random 
stroll over easy paths. There was the somewhat 
unnerving preliminary statement here quoted in 
part, then a section under the paradoxical title 
**Not all Teaching is Teaching," then ‘‘ Telling is 
Not Teaching,’* and ‘* Hearing a Recitation is Not 
Teaching"; while ** What Teaching Is*’ closed with 
positive definition the first chapter. Under the sec- 








ond chapter were found sections on ‘‘ You Must 
Know Whom You Are to Teach,'’ ‘‘ You Must Know 


What You Are to Teach,’’ ‘‘ You Must Know How 
You Are to Teach.’’ Thus the line of thought pressed 
on, straight and shining, never wandering, always 
getting somewhere, and that somewhere always the 
logical end of the beginning. ‘‘ Teaching and Teach- 
ers’’ at once became the standard work on that 
theme. How thoroughly Dr. Trumbull performed 
his task, and how securely the result was based upon 
the great fundamentals of education, is shown in the 
undisputed supremacy of ‘‘ Teaching «nd Teachers "’ 
in the field it occupies. Indeed, no other book has 
been produced which attempts so completely, and in 
so untechnical language, to treat of the place and work 
of the Sunday-school teacher. With one exception 
(‘* Individual Work for Individuals*'), it has had, 
and continues to have, a larger circulation than any 
other of Dr. Trumbull’s books. Nor has its use been 
confined to the Sunday-school, for leaders in secular 
education have urged it upon teachers as a normal 
text-book. 

While he was yet at work on his study of Ka- 
desh-barnea, Dr. Trumbull was going forward with 
another study which had won his interest even before 
he went to the East. For several years he had been 
gathering material for a book on friendship, —gather- 
ing it from his own endeavors to be a friend, and from 
stories of friendship in the history and literature of 
all ages and lands. While quietly working out the 
fundamental principles of true friendship, and while 
traversing the world-field for illustrations of these 
principles, he began to find curious—and, as it seemed 
to him, highly significant—facts concerning ‘the 
primitive rite of covenanting by the inter-transfusion of 
blood.’’ He had seen traces of that rite in variations 
of form in the East, and the subject began to lay hold 
upon him, to the exclusion of further work, for the 
time being, on the book on friendship. It was, in- 
deed, nearly eight years from that time until he 
issued ‘‘ Friendship the Master-Passion,’’ which he re- 
wrote again and again almost in its entirety before he 
allowed it to be published. 

While tracking through the literature of ethnology 
the manifestations of the rite of blood-covenanting, 
Dr. Trumbull, late in the winter of 1885, was invited 
by Professor W. R. Harper, now President Harper, of 
Chicago to deliver a series of lectures before the Sum- 
mer School of Hebrew held in the Episcopal Divinity 
School in Philadelphia. He decided to make that 
primitive rite the subject of his lectures, and these 
he delivered in June of that year. He showed that 
in the thought of primitive peoples ‘‘ the blood is the 
life ; that the heart, as the blood-fountain, is the very 
soul of every personality ; that blood-transfer is soul- 
transfer ; that blood-sharing, human, or divine-hu- 
man, secures an inter-union of natures; and that a 
union of the human nature with the divine is the 
highest ultimate attainment reached out after by the 
most primitive, as well as by the most enlightened, 
mind of humanity.”’ 

With the same thoroughness and sweeping, yet 
minute examination, of illuminating literature, and 
with the same keen insight which he showed in 
‘* Kadesh-barnea,’’ Dr. Trumbull set forth the forms 
and meanings of the rite; in ancient Egypt, in an- 
cient Canaan, in ancient Mexico ; in modern Turkey, 
Russia, India, Africa, Asia, America, north and south, 
in Europe, and in Oceanica. Naturally, the climax 
of this closely systematic and marvelously rich as- 
sembling and study of previously uncollated facts is 
in the light thus thrown on the significance of the 
Atonement. ‘‘In process of time,’’ wrote Dr. Trum- 
bull, ‘‘the hour drew nigh that the true covenant of 
blood between God and man should be consummated 
finally, in its perfectness. The period chosen was the 
passover-feast—the feast observed by the Jews in 
commemoration of that blood-covenanting occasion 
in Egypt, when God evidenced anew his fidelity to 
his promises to the seed of Abraham, his blood- 
covenanted friend. ... Here [in the Last Supper] 
was the covenant of blood ; here was the communion 
feast, in partaking of the flesh of the fitting and 
accepted sacrifice ;—toward which all rite and sym- 
bol, and all heart yearning and inspired prophecy, 
had pointed, in all the ages. Here was the realization 
of promise and hope and longing, in man’s possi- 
bility of inter-union with God through a common 
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life—which is oneness of blood ; and in man’s inter- 
communion with God, through participation in the 
blessings of a common table. . . . 

‘* But a covenant of blood, a covenant to give one's 
blood, one’s life, for another, cannot be consummated 
without the death of the covenanter. . . . The promise 
of the covenanting cup, at the covenanting, feast, was 
made good on Calvary. ‘The pierced hands and feet of 
the Divine Friend yielded their life-giving streams. . . . 

‘It is the same in the New Covenant, as it was in 
the Old. Atonement, salvation, rescue, redemption, 
is by the blood, the life, of Christ ; not by his death 
as such ; not by his broken body in itself; but by 
that blood which was given at the inevitable cost of 
his broken body and of his death. . . . The old life 
must be purged out, by the incoming of a new 
life ; of such a life as only the Son of God can sup- 
ply.” 

But no brief epitome of Dr. Trumbull’s study of 
the atonement in the light of the blood-covenant can 
convey any adequate impression of the cumulative 
exaltation of spirit or of the elevation and spiritualiz- 
ing of his thought as he draws closer and closer to 
the holy of holies wherein is the effulgence of divine 
compassion in the new covenant in His blood. 

‘* The Blood Covenant'’ was written in about three 
months, while Dr. Trumbull was writing every week 
for his paper his deeply spiritual and very practical 
editorials, his lesson articles, and his searching an- 
swers to correspondents under the title of ‘‘ Notes on 
Open Letters.’" But no hurry was evident in the 
book. The American Hebrew said of it : «‘ This is 
a most important study in biblical archeology, and 
manifests a spirit of research which was once distinc- 
tively German, but which has within recent years 
found domicile in America. . . . There is something 
veritably portentous in the thorough manner in which 
he masses the widely scattered facts concerning the 
significance of blood-covenanting among various peo- 
ples." The Old Testament Student, of which Pro- 
fessor Harper was the editor, called it ‘‘a marvel of 
research, considering that the field it covers is hith- 
erto unexplored,’’ and went on to say that ‘* this 
material is handled with consummate scientific skill.’’ 

Men as widely apart theologically as William Henry 
Green of Princeton and Charles A. Briggs of Union 
Seminary were deeply impressed with the book and 
its conclusions. Dr. Green called it ‘‘ as suggestive 
and instructive as it is entertaining.’’ Dr. Briggs 
characterized it as ‘‘ worthy of the study of all stu- 
dents of religion,’’ and thanked the author for ‘* this 
fruit of vast labor and persevering research.’ Godet 
of Switzerland termed it ‘‘a study completely new,’’ 
and was ‘‘ astonished at the mass of facts’’ which were 
brought together. Cunningham Geikie wrote : ‘‘ Al- 
low me to express my admiration at the research you 
display on every page ; at the wide induction on which 
you rest your conclusions ; and on the most striking 
results to which these conclusions point.’" So, on 
both sides of the ocean ‘‘ The Blood Covenant’’ was re- 
ceived by men of diverse schools of thought with frank 
enthusiasm as a ‘‘marked book,’’ as The [London] 
Expositor aptly called it. 

The imagination pictures the author of such a book 
as ‘*The Blood Covenant”’ as a toiling recluse, a 
man of sober intentness, moving in a brown study 
from one library shelf to another in a room all redo- 
lent with the odor of books. Copious foot-notes and 
library half-lights are surely inseparable companions. 
But Dr. Trumbull had the foot-notes without the half- 
lights. Hewrote ‘‘ Kadesh-barnea’’ ‘‘ and ‘‘ Teach- 
ing and Teachers,’’ ‘‘ The Blood Covenant,’’ and all 
his books, without any of those cherished literary 
conveniences which clog the energy and please the 
fancy of so many writers. He wrote at a flat-topped 
desk in his editorial office, with all his assistants 
about him, no partition of any sort shutting him away 
from their cross-fire of questions to each other, or 
from their sometimes lively discussions. Books of 
reference were in abundance on the library shelves 
around him, and many of these books were placed 
on end close to him on the floor as he needed them. 
His windows overlooked a busy city street ; he was 
accessible to all, rarely denying himself to any one ; 
he was the clearing-house for office problems as they 
arose, turning in his quick, intense way from one 
duty to another, striking in upon office discussions 
with his glancing wit and his sudden thrusts to the 
very heart of a subject. 

His home-coming in the evening was not into the 
hush of a scholarly aloofness, but into the play of 
children’s conversation, into thé light and good-cheer 
of as charming a household as the most domestic of 
men could desire. In the evening Dr. Trumbull 
would sit in his library, a littie room between the 
dining-room and drawing-room, and there, with refer- 
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ence books near him on the floor, and the conversa- 
tion, the laughter, the music, and the games of his 
children and their friends flowing all about him, he 
would write with his manuscript on a portfolio resting 
on his knee. There he worked out with marvelous 
concentration the close argument of ‘‘ Kadesh-barnea,"’ 
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the systematic, pungent, compact sentences of ‘‘Teach- 
ing and Teachers,’’ and the scholarly assemblings 
and deductions of ‘‘The Blood Covenant."’ Dr. 
Trumbull became a scholar of distinction, but he 
never ceased to be a man. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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A Torrey-Alexander Men’s Meeting in London 
By George T. B. Davis 


Special Correspondent of The Sunday School Times with Torrey and Alexander in Great Britain 


T IS seven o'clock on a wet Saturday night, yet 
thousands of men are making their way toward a 
common goal—the Albert Hall. In long black 

lines they pour in at the score of entrances to the huge 
structure, which holds eleven thousand people, and 
in a few moments the arena and the stalls are a solid 
mass of black-coated men, with a plentiful sprinkling 
of gray hair and bald heads. The audience is not 
composed of callow youths, but chiefly of middle-aged 
men. Here are bankers, lawyers, soldiers, postmen, 
bakers and grocers, members of Parliament, doctors, 
vagabonds,—a heterogeneous gathering of rich and 
poor, high and low. In a few moments the boxes 
begin to fill up, and the far-away upper balcony. 
Finally the last seats in the balcony are filled with a 
throng of hundreds of women who have been waiting 
patiently for an hour in spite of the rain, and in spite 
of the fact that the meeting has been advertised to be 
for men only. 

As Mr. Alexander, tall and smiling, makes his 
appearance, the throng irresistibly bursts into ap- 
plause. Mounting the high crimson-covered dais 
from which both the evangelists address the vast 
audience, he says : 

‘* Before we begin, let's have a word of prayer. I 
find we get on better if we have a talk with the Lord 
first. ‘Our Father, bless us in singing to-night. May 
many men touch the hem of his garment and find 
peace to-night.’’ 

Following the prayer, Mr. Alexander announced 
the hymn, and as he led the thousand-voiced choir 
and the great .audience with his usual boundless 
energy and graceful sweeping movements of arm and 
body, he cried out between the verses, ‘‘ We are 
going to have victory to-night !"’ 

After another song, Mr. Alexander exclaimed : 
‘«There are about forty Cambridge men here. I 
don’t know where they are, for they are scattered all 
over the house. Get up and give us in one sentence 
the best thing that ever happened in your life."’ ‘ 

There was a pause (here it may be remarked that 
the forty men had come down from Cambridge to 
spend a week at the revival meetings at their own 
expense in order to do personal work), and then one 
of them arose and said : 

‘*I have received a great blessing through doing 
personal work,—it straightens out your life. if you 
want to do personal work, you have got to straighten 
out your life and get right with God."’ 

A graduate of Cambridge, the nephew of a million- 
aire English brewer, who is now preaching the Gos- 
pel, arose and said: ‘‘I found the Lord when I was 
up at Cambridge after I had taken my degree. Per- 
haps the most wonderful thing that happened to me 
was when | found that one might be sanctified and 
filled with the Holy Ghost.’" «* That's Barclay Bux- 
ton,”’ cried Mr. Alexander. ‘‘If you don't know 
him, you ought to get acquainted with him."’ 

‘‘I have found that it is only by personal work 
one can keep close to the Lord,’’ exclaimed another. 

Following this inspiring series of experiences, Mr. 
Alexander announced ‘‘ Where is my wandering boy 
to-night,"’ and the vast concourse joined lustily in 


singing. ‘* Fling open your hearts, and let in Jesus 
Christ to-night !'" he exclaimed between the verses 
of the song. ‘* Does that begin to get hold of your 


heart, and are you trying to harden it? Don't do it! 
Let your heart open up, and let in your mother's 
Saviour to-night. You may have bolted and barred 
it for forty or fifty years, but fling it open to-night, 
and let him in,—let him in !"’ 

When the last verse was reached, Mr. Alexander 
said : ‘*I want only those fathers who have an un- 
saved son to sing that last verse. There may not be 
more than a dozen or two of you, but sing it if you 
have a son you would like to see saved. It doesn't 


matter if he is away off in China or India or where he 
is, the Lord can reach him.’’ 

Then, not from a dozen, bit from hundreds of 
throats, there arose, in plaintive, pleading tones that 


brought tears to the eyes, a subdued but strong volume 
of sound from the fathers in the audience who had 
wandering boys scattered far and wide over the face 
of the earth : 


‘** Go for my wandering boy to-night ; 
Go, search for him where you will ; 
And bring him to me with all his blight, 
And tell him I love him still.’’ 


The last strains of the song had not died away be- 
fore Mr. Alexander led the throng into the chorus of 
‘Tell mother I'll be there,’’ the song which had 
been second in popularity to the Glory Song from the 
commencement of the Albert Hall revival. 

Just before the sermon, the choir and congregation 
united in singing the Glory Song. As the thousand- 
voiced choir and the thousands of men in the audience 
united in singing the famous song, the effect was 
almost overwhelming. The mighty volume of melody 
roared in one’s ears ‘‘as the voice of many waters, 
and as the voice of mighty thunderings.’’ 

The half-hour’s song-service was now over, and 
after the notices and one or two prayers, before which 
several prayers were read, Dr. Torrey ascended the 
dais, and said : 

‘*God has given me for my text to-night that pas- 
sage of Scripture which I suppose has been used to 
the salvation of more people than any other passage 
in the whole Bible,—John 3 : 16; ‘For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.’ That short verse of Scripture 
has been used to the salvation of thousands, tens 
of thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions of 
people. Some have merely seen it printed up on a 
wall; some have read it in the Bible; some have 
seen it on a text-card ; some have heard it in a 
sermon ; but millions of people have been saved 
through the power of that text. And I do pray that 
again to-night God may use that text to the salvation 
of hundreds of men in this audience."’ 

For nearly three-quarters of an hour Dr. Torrey then 
pleaded earnestly and passionately with his vast audi- 
ence to surrender to the love of God and yield them- 
selves to Christ. The address was not rhetorical nor 
oratorical. It was not filled with glowing imagery nor 
spiced with much humor, but from the first it was con- 
vincing and convicting. Every man in the great audi- 
ence felt that the preacher was absolutely sincere. Dr. 
Torrey spoke as one having authority, not with a vain 
show of words, but ‘‘ in manifestation of the Spirit and of 
power.’" He closed abruptly, and after a brief prayer 
called for decisions. In ringing tones he exclaimed : 
‘*I want to ask every man in the building, old or 
young, who will here and now yield to the love of 
God, who will accept Jesus Christ as your personal 
Saviour, surrender to him as your Lord and Master, 
begin to confess him as such publicly before the 
world, and live from this time on to please him inp 
everything day by day, —every one who will thus accept 
Jesus Christ to-night, to stand right up all over the 
building."’ 

There was a pause. Then a man arose, and Dr. 
Torrey exclaimed, ‘‘God bless you, sir!’’ Then in 
every part of the huge building men began rising 
singly and in twos and threes, and for several minutes 
Dr. Torrey was kept busy repeating, ‘‘ God bless you, 
—and you,—and you,—and you,—and you, my boy, 
—and you, sir,—and you,—and you,—I can't keep 
track of you all! As you rise just say ‘I will,’ and 
we can hear you if I do not see you.’’ For ten or 
fifteen minutes the men continued to rise to their 
feet and then resume their seats in response to Dr. 
Torrey's appeal. 

While the audience remained seated, Dr. Torrey 
asked all those who had risen to move out into the 
aisles and corridors and come boldly down to the 
front of the building, and there confess Christ pub- 
licly before their fellow-men. It was a severe test, 
but the men faced it bravely, and long lines of young 
men, old men, and boys were seen streaming down the 
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aisles to the platform, one of the most remarkable 
sights ever witnessed in a religious gathering in Lon- 
don. While the men were coming to the front some 
one in the audience started ‘*O Lord, send the power 
just now !"" and all united in the chorus : 
**O Lord, send the power just now ! 
O Lord, send the power just now ! 
O Lord, send the power just now ! 
And baptize every one !”’ 
In a few moments about two hundred and fifty men 
were standing packed closely together around the plat- 
form, extending out on either side and down the center 
aisle in the form of a cross. Facing the audience, 
they repeated after Dr. Torrey in ringing tones, ‘‘I 
have taken Jesus as my Saviour, my Lord, and my 
King.”’ 

Seats were now cleared at the front of the building 
for those who had confessed Christ, and a worker sat 
down by the side of each to pray with the new con- 
vert and explain the way of life more clearly. 

Now came the usual five minutes for personal work, 
during which hundreds of workers went through the 
audience pleading earnestly with those who had re- 
sisted Dr. Torrey's appeal to make the great decision 
at once. As moment after moment passed, numerous 
workers who had obtained victory came down to the 
front, each bringing one or two men or boys with 
him. 

The five minutes concluded, Dr. Torrey arose and 
delivered his customary address to the company of 
converts gathered at the front. I wish it could be 
given verbatim, but there is not space for it. It is the 
clearest statement of what it means to become a 
Christian that I have ever heard from the lips of any 
evangelist. I give, however, his five closing sugges- 
tions, which, he says, ‘‘If you will follow, I will 
guarantee you will never backslide, even should you 
live to be a hundred years old."’ 

‘« First, keep looking at Jesus. Don't look at any 
man. If you are troubled about your sin, look at 
Jesus on the cross, and know that your sins were all 
settled there. If you are tempted to sin, look at 
Jesus on the throne, and trust him to keep you. If 
you are puzzled what to do, look at Jesus and think 
what he would do. 

««Second, keep confessing Jesus. You have started 
to-night,—now keep it up. Show whose side you are 
on at your own church or chapel, in your office,— 
everywhere. 

‘‘ Third, keep studying your Bible, —at least fifteen 
minutes every day. 

‘Fourth, keep praying. Take plenty of time to 
pray. Every time you are tempted, pray. Every 
time you are in trouble, pray. Every morning when 
you getup, pray. Talk to God before you talk to 
man. Every night when you go to bed, pray, and so 
finish up the day with God. Every time you feel like 
it, pray. And every time you don't fee} like it, pray. 

‘Fifth, go to work. You have taken Christ—hun- 
dreds of you—to-night. Bring some one else to 
Christ between now and to-morrow night. Try to 
bring some one else to Christ every day. You won't 
always succeed, but it will do you good. The more 
you work for him the more you will enjoy it. 

‘‘Finally, find some church, chapel, mission, or 
assembly, and join it. And be faithful to it Let 
me tell you what church to join. Go to a church 
where they preach the Bible ; keep away from the 
church where they tear the Bible to pieces."’ 

After singing the doxology the meeting proper 
closed, and part of the audience dispersed. A 
part, however, remained behind, and a fervent and 
inspiring song service was held for half an hour, 
under the leadership of Mr. Alexander. Before the 
gathering finally broke up, Mr. Alexander told how 
all grades of people had been reached during the eight 
weeks’ revival, including the son of a peer, a colonel 
in the English army, atheists, infidels, and clergy- 
men, a London comic singer and entertainer, and so 
forth. He then called upon Mr. G. W. Bradshaw, 
one of the most prominent bankers in London, who 
had been seen almost nightly doing personal work in 
the meetings, to say a few words to the converts. Mr. 
Bradshaw said : 

** The hard time for you young Christians is coming 
on Monday morning. I am a business man, and 
know the difficulty of confessing Christ in the office. 
The tenth chapter of Romans tells us that ‘If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised him 
from the dead,’ we « shall not be put toshame.’ God's 
going to be right back of you on Monday morning."’ 

Slowly and with evident reluctance, singing revival 
hymns as they went, the audience finally left the great 
building, and the night of victory came to an end. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

































































































2 Chron. 34: 1-13. 
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LESSON 6. AUGUST 6. JOSIAH’S GOOD REIGN 


Memory verses: 1-3 
Golden Text: Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.—Eccl. 12; 1* 





COMMON VERSION 


1 Josiah was eight years old when he began 
to reign, and he reigned in Jerusalem one and 
thirty years. 

2 And he did that which was right in the 
sight of the LORD, and walked in the ways of 
David his father, and declined neither to the 
right hand, nor to the left. 

34 For in the olghes year of his reign, while 
he was yet young, he began to seek after the 
God of David his father: and in the twelfth 

ear he began to rarge Judah and Jerusalem 
rom the high places, and the groves, and the 
carved images, and the molten images. 

4 And they brake down the altars of Baalim 
in his presence ; and the images, that were on 
high above them, he cut down; and the 
groves, and the carved images, and the molten 
images, he brake in pieces, and made dust of 
them, and strowed if upon the graves of them 
that had sacrificed unto them. 

5 And he burnt the bones of the 
upon their altars, and cleansed Juda 
Jerusalem. : 

6 And so did he in the cities of Manasseh, 
and Ephraim, and Simeon, even unto Naph- 
tali, with their mattocks round about. 

7 And when he had broken down the altars 
and the groves, and had beaten the graven 
images into powder, and cut down all the 
idols throughout all the land of Israel, he re- 
turned to Jerusalem. 

8 4 Now in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
when he had purged the land, and the house, 
he sent Shaphan the son of Azaliah, and 
Maaseiah the governor of the city, and Joah 
the son of Joahaz the recorder, to repair the 
house of the LORD his God. 


riests 
and 


AMERICAN REVISION 


I Josiah was eight years old when he began 
to reign ; and he reigned thirty and one years 
in Jerusalem. 2 And he did that which was 
right in the eyes of Jehovah, and walked in 
the ways of David his father, and turned not 
aside to the right hand or to the left. 3 For 
in the eighth year of his reign, while he was 
yet young, he began to seek after the God of 
David his father ; and in the twelfth year he 
began to purge Judah and Jerusalem from the 
high places, and the Asherim, and the graven 
images, and the molten images. 4 And they 
brake down the altars of the Baalim in his 
presence ; ana the sun-images that were on 
high above them he hewed down; and the 
Asherim, and the graven images, and the 
molten images, he brake in pieces, and made 
dust of them, and strewed it upon the graves 
of them that had sacrificed unto them. 5 And 
he burnt the bones of the priests upon their 
altars, and purged Judah and Jerusalem. 6 
And so did he in the cities of Manasseh and 
Ephraim and Simeon, even unto Naphtali, ! in 
their ruins round about. 7 And he brake 
down the altars, and beat the Asherim and 
the graven images into powder, and hewed 
down all the sun-images throughout all the 
land of Israel, and returned to Jerusalem. 

8 Now in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
when he had purged the land and the house, 
he sent Shaphan the son of Azaliah, and 
Maaseiah the governor of the city, and Joah 
the son of fohes the ? recorder, to repair the 
house of Jehovah his God. 9g And they came 
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more and more real to you. 
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COMMON VERSION 


9 And when they came to Hilkiah the high 

riest, they delivered the money that was 

rought into the house of God, which the 
Levites that kept the doors had gathered of 
the hand of Manasseh and Ephraim, and of all 
the remnant of Israel, and of all Judah and 
Benjamin ; and they returned to Jerusalem. 

to And they put ¢¢ in the hand of the work- 
men that had the oversight of the house of 
the LORD, and they gave it to the workmen 
that wrought in the house of the LORD, to 
repair and amend the house : 

11 Even to the artificers and builders gave 
they i¢, to buy hewn stone, and timber for 
couplings, and to floor the houses which the 
kings of Judah Had destroyed. 

12 And the men did the work faithfully : 
and the overseers of them were Jahath and 
Obadiah, the Levites, of the sons of Merari ; 
and Zechariah and Meshullam, of the sons of 
the Kohathites, to set é¢ forward ; and other 
of the Levites, all that could skill of instru- 
ments of musick. 

13 Also they were over the bearers of bur- 
dens, and were overseers of all that wrought 
the work in any manner of service: and of 
the Levites there were scribes, and officers, 
and porters, 





AMERICAN REVISION 


to Hilkiah the high priest, and delivered the 
money that was brought into the house of 
God, which the Levites, the keepers of the 
threshold, had gathered of the hand of Ma- 
nasseh and Ephraim, and of all the remnant 
of Israel, and of all Judah and Benjamin, 
8and of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 10 And 
they delivered it into the hand of the work- 
men that had the oversight of the house of 
Jehovah ; and ¢ the workmen that wrought in 
the house of Jehovah gave it to mend and 
repair the house; 11 even to the carpenters 
and to the builders gave they it, to buy hewn 
stone, and timber for couplings, and to make 
beams for the houses which the kings of Judah 
had destroyed. 12 And the men did the work 
faithfully : and the overseers of them were 
Jahath and Obadiah, the Levites, of the sons 
of Merari ; and Zechariah and Meshullam, of 
the sons of the Kohathites, 5 to set it forward ; 
and others of the Levites, all that were skilful 
with instruments of music. 13 Also they were 
over the bearers of burdens, and set forward 
all that did the work in every manner of ser- 
vice: and of the Levites there were scribes, 
and officers, and porters. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—Remember also thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
1 Or, as otherwise read, with their axes The Hebrew is obscure. 2 Or, chronicler 3 Another read- 


ing is, and they returned to Jerusalem. 
to preside over it 


4 Or, they gave it to the workmen &c. 


See 2 K. 22. 5. ° Or, 


PRONUNCIATION.— osiah, Jo-st‘ah: Asherim, A-shé/rim; Baalim, Ba’al-im; Manasseh, Ma-n&s’seh ; 


Ephraim, E’phra-im ; Naphtali, Na 


sé’ya; Joah, Jo’ah; Joahaz, Jo’a-haz; 


‘ta-li ; Shaphan, Sha’phan; Azaliah, Az-a-li’ah; Maaseiah, Ma-a- 
Hilkiah, Hil-ki’ah ; 


Jebets, Ja’hath; Obadiah, O-ba-di'ah ; 


Merari, Me-ra’ri ; Zechariah, Zéch-a-ri’ah ; Meshullam, Me-shiil‘lam ; Kohathites, Ko’hath-ites. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


RE bad parents and bad surroundings sure to 
make a boy bad? Are good apo pet pees 
surroundings sure to make a boy good? Many 

a one is likely to answer thoughtlessly ‘ yes” to the 
first of these questions. But it is evident that ‘‘ no” 
is the answer to both questions. ‘‘ Environment— 
Master or Servant ?” was the form in which the ques- 
tion was stated in an editorial discussion of this very 

ractical matter in a former issue of The Sunday 
School Times.! That question is one that must be 
settled by every —! and girl in the land, sooner or 
later; they are settling it in their lives veae f whether 
they realize it or not; and with this week’s lesson you 
can help your ay to settle it intelligently and right. 

First let it shown conclusiveiy that parentage 
and surroundings are not, or need not be, the con- 
trolling factor in our lives; then you will need to 
show what the deciding factor is if they are not. 
Therefore, after beginning by asking your pupils 
the questions suggested above and letting them dis- 
cuss them freely, turn to the case of the boy Josiah, 
and make him a real flesh-and-blood boy, and his 
surroundings as actual as present-day life. 

It need not take much reviewing to remind the 
class what sort of father and grandfather Josiah had. 
Manasseh was the grandfather, and he was the sub- 
ject of their last week’s study. Under him the peo- 

le were worse than heathen nations who never knew 

od. He had a tardy repentance, but his son Amon, 

osiah’s father, followed Manasseh’s wrong-doing. 

here was Josiah’s parentage and start in life. We 
do not know much about his mother; Dr. Dun- 
ning (second paragraph) thinks she was not likely to 
have been strongly on the right side; Professor San- 
ders (third paragraph) infers that she must have been 
godly to account for the life of the boy. But there 
was plenty of inducement, in his blood and in the 
example of his people, to have led Josiah into fol- 
lowing Amon's example of wickedness. 

On the other hand, there were strong influences 
for the right, near at hand. The best possible way 
to realize this in your home-preparation for teaching 
will be to reud Dr. Dunning’s lesson article through- 
out and carry out its study-suggestions. The first 
two paragraphs especially outline the historical situa- 
tion and tell you how to realize it vividly. Professor 
Sanders’ first two paragraphs throw light also on the 
great world-movements of the time. By reading in 
the books of Jeremiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and 
Zephaniah, you can catch the spirit of the ‘compan 
of brave, pure hearts who attracted the young king.” 
After reading in this way, close your Bible and 
see in your mind's eye the situation and the men— 
boys almost—who were making it, until all becomes 
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sor Beecher advises, the youth of the king, not only 
at the start, but throughout his reign. Crowned 
when eight years old, he was only sixteen when he 
began to take a definite interest in God’s worship, and 
at twenty he was an out-and-out reformer, as vigorous 
and drastic and unsparing as Mayor Weaver of 
Philadelphia. 

With earnest, thorough preparation of this sort you 
can make the record as real to your —_— as it has 
become to you,—but no more so. It will give added 
vividnegs to the story if you hand to each pupil a pho- 
tograph of an actual Baal-altar cut in rock on the sum- 
mit of a hill, as discovered in modern times in Petra 

shown in the Times’ Lesson Picture for this week). 
Mr. Chamberlain's article describes such altars and 
Baal-worship. 

Just as young King Josiah purged his land from 
idolatry by demolishing gods and altars, so in the 
East to-day there have been similar purgings, de- 
scribed by Mrs. Howie in her first paragraph. She 
also tells of the Oriental’s fondness for no ing sae 4 
(second paragraph), now as in the days when Josia 
hewed down ‘‘the sun-images that were on high 
above them.” 

It is the boy or man who does not ‘ tack,” says 
Dr. Goss in his second paragraph, whom the world 
most needs. Josiah was of that sort: he ‘turned 
not aside to the right hand or tothe left.” There 
was a young color sergeant of the Scotch Guards 
under ooek Victoria who was made of the same 
stuff, too. How hard it was for him not to swerve, 
and what the Queen thought of him for declining 
her invitation (and a royal invitation is a command), 
are told in Dr. Banks’ third paragraph. 

There are times when the boy or man who will not 
swerve has got to strike, and strike to destroy and 
kill, against evil that stands in his way. That isa 
smashing kind of righteousness that the world sorely 
needs, as Dr. Goss’ third eraqsegm very positivel 
contends, This spirit in fosia was only the result 
of the Aeteruinedly right boyhood and youth which 
Dr. McLaren pictures in his third paragraph. A 
man could not be really true to Jehovah under those 
circumstances unless he threw himself with fiery 
energy against the foul, idolatrous practises that 
were blaspheming the name of religion. Dr. Mc- 
Laren’s fourth and fifth py oy ao aogg 
describe this impetuous ferocity of the boy-king. It 
is well to be intense at times. One who cannot get 
intense when eternal things are at stake is an object 
of pity indeed. 

ut righteous destructiveness must never go alone. 
It must be followed aig Ay = that which replaces 
and builds up,—as Dr. s’ fourth paragraph fol- 
lows his third. Or, as Dr. McLaren puts it in his 
sixth paragraph, ‘‘ destructive work is very poor 
unless it is for the purpose of clearing a space to 
build the temple on.” nd as the king had carried 
the people with him in his work of destruction, so 





now he gave them an active share in the still greater 
work of restoration and building. Every one in the 
land could contribute money to the work; many 
could actually engage in the building operations. 
In this way, says Professor Sanders, «the young 
king drew out the noblest ambitions of his people by 
centering them on this great enterprise.” oney- 
i 


collecting for church-building in the East 1s described 
in Mrs, Howie's last paragraph. 
It is as glorious a record as Amon the father’s, 


was shameful. And what of our opening questions : 
What had the boy’s surroundings to do with it? The 
answer is just this: his bad start did not ruin him, 
nor did his good influences save him. His will to do 
right, strengthened daily by the Father because he 
was willing to seek and use God’s strength, settled 
the question of Josiah’s life, as one’s own decision 
has settled the question of every life since the world 
began. Amon's surroundings were not the cause of 
his failure; it was Amon's will to do wrong, his de- 
liberate refusal to seek and to use God’s strength. 

Josiah’s good surroundings and godly friends 
helped him : let that be clear. It is our duty to put 
ourselves in the line of such help by seeking and 
welcoming good influences. But they did not win 
the fight Fox him ; he alone, with God, could do that. 
On the other hand, we can even make our hin- 
drances help us, if we will, just as Josiah did. ‘‘The 
prevailing idolatry influenced the boy,’’ (McLaren, 
2) ‘* but it influenced him to hate it with all his heart.” 

e climbed up on his unfavorable surroundings, by 
putting them under foot; and he used his good oppor- 
tunities to the utmost. That is what we can all do. 
For there lives no one without some influences that 
help, and some that would hurt. To follow the 
king’s example is to make ‘* environment” gloriously 
our servant. 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read 2 Kings 22 and 23 : 1-30. 

Describe in your own words how the book of the 
law came to be found. 

Name the persons mentioned in the lesson, and the 
office held by each. 

Find out all you can about ancient books and 
writings. What did this *‘ book of the law” look 
like ? 

From Deut. 28 : 15-24, what were some of the pun- 
ishments for sin that were read aloud to Josiah. 

The part of 2 Chron. 34 which follows the lesson 
tells of Josiah’s reading from the book to all the peo- 
ple. How much of it did he read ? 

Read and memorize the estimate of Josiah given in 
2 Kings 23 : 25. 

How did Josiah’s son Jehoiakim treat the roll of 
the law? (Jer. 36 : 21-24.) 

How do we know that the prophets Jeremiah and 
Zephaniah lived in Josiah’s day ? (Jer. 1 : 1,2; Zeph. 
I: 1.) 








LESSON FOR AUGUST 6 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D 


How to Locate this Lesson 


URING the few years that remained to him 
after his being taken to Babylon, Manasseh 
did what he could to repair the evil of his pre- 
ceding reign (2 Chron. 33: 14-19). He succeeded in 
banishing from Judah the worship of the false gods, 
but not the illegal worship of Jehovah in the high 
places. At his death he was succeeded by Amon, 
who restored the worship of the false gods (2 Chron. 
43 : 21-25). He died after two years, and was fol- 
lowed by Josiah. 
Persons.—Josiah the boy king, son of Amon, to- 
ether with his advisers, and the priests and Levites. 
fe will help make this lesson and the following one 
graphic if we keep in mind the age of Josiah at the 
time of the several events. 
Place.—Jerusalem. The country of Judah. The 
regions north of it. 
Time.—B. C. 638 to 622. 





The first seventeen years 


of Josiah. 
Parallel Passages.—2 Kings, chapters 22 and 23. 
Light on Puzzling Passages 





Verses 1-2.—Eight years old: Of course his early 
policy was determined by the fact that his advisers, 
who actually did the reigning, were of the prophetic 
party.—T7he ways of David: The public religious 

licy of David, after he had formed such a policy. 

avid was right here, whatever wrongs he may have 
done in other regions of conduct. 

Verse 3a.—The eighth year: He is now sixteen 

ears old.—Began to seek: Heretofore things have 

en done in his name, without much consciousness 
of responsibility on his part. 
his responsibilities. 

Verses 3 6-5.— The twelfth year: Heisnow twenty, 
and has a mind of his own.— He began to purge: 
‘To purge”’ is to make clean ceremonially. Until 
then, apparently, his administration had not ven- 
tured to interfere very much with the religious prac- 
tises which Amon had installed. Perhaps the preach- 
ing of Zephaniah was influential in now leading 
them to act. The phrase ‘‘ purge Judah and Jeru- 
salem ” recurs in verse 5. he intervening clauses 
describe events that are related more at length in 2 
Kings, some of them occurring after Josiah’s great 
p*ssover. The chronicler is recording the acts in 
which Josiah’s reform consisted. They began the 
twelfth year of his reign, but they extended through 
several years.— The altars of the Baals: Belonging 


Now he begins to feel 


ca 


. prominent the Levites are made. 
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to the old Canaanitish cult.—Sun-images: Appar- 
ently belonging to the cult of ‘the host of heaven.” 
Manasseh and Amon seem to have combined these 
two forms of worship.—He brake in pieces, etc.: For 
details see 2 Kings 23: 4-14.—He burnt bones of 
priests upon thetr altars: Not ‘‘the bones of the 
priests."" The bones would be taken from any con- 
venient burial-place (cf. 2 Kings 23:16, 20). The 
purpose was to impress the imagination, and render 
the illegal worship abhorrent. 

Verses 6-7.— The cages Manassehand Ephraim: 
See 2 Kings 23 : 15-20. any Israelites had now re- 
turned to the region (see verse 9), and were living 
there among the peoples whom the Assyrians had 
imported. Josiah was able to exercise some kind of 
jurisdiction over them—perhaps because the Assy- 
rian power was now waning, perhaps because the 
Assyrians trusted him as a faithful vassal. 

Verse 8.—It introduces an account of an especially 
notable incident.—7he eighteenth year: This is the 
date of the passover that was kept (2 Chron. 35 : 19). 
Strictly, some of the events occurred before the close 
of the seventeenth year.—For purging the land and 
the house: Not ‘‘ when he had purged.” The events 
about to be mentioned are a part of the purging, de- 
tails in the movement for making the house and the 
land ceremonially clean. 

Verses 9-12a.—In 2 Kings (22: 4-7) these items 
are stated in the form of a command sent by the king 
to Hilkiah.—7he money: It is implied that the gath- 
ering of funds had been for some time in progress.— 

Which the Levites... had gathered: Note how 
Note also that the 
contributions come from the north as well as from 
Judah. 

Verses 12 6-13.—Overseers... the Levites, of the 
sons of Merari: In charge of the work of construc- 
tion, apparently.—And Zechariah and Meshullam, 
of the sons of the Kohathites : Another division of 

evites.— To set it forward : The principal word of 
this stem is that translated ‘‘chief musician,” in the 
titles of the psalms. ‘The most obvious meaning is 
that the work was accompanied by instrumental 
music performed by these and other Levites. The 
next clause specifies that the overseers had charge of 
the bearers of burdens as well as of the builders, and 
that the leaders in music served the workmen of 
every class.. The final clause attributes yet other 
services to the Levites. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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He who would destroy the foes of men must know 
how to make friends of men, 


ad 


Josiah 


By Alexander 


NOTHER boy king, even younger than his 
grandfather Manasseh had been at his acces- 
sion, and another reversal of the father’s reli- 

gion! These vibrations from idolatry to Jehovah 
ae at the pleasure of the king, sadly tell how 
little the people cared whom they worshiped, and 
how purely a matter of ceremonies and names both 
their idolatry and their Jehovah worship were. The 
religion of the court was the religion of the nation, 
only idolatry was more congenial than the service of 
God. How far the child monarch Josiah had a 
deeper sense of what that service meant we cannot 
decide, but the little outline sketch of him in verses 
2 and 3 is at least suggestive of his having it, and 
may well stand as a fair portrait of early godliness. 
A child eight years old, who had been lifted on to 
the throne of a murdered father, must have had a 
strong will and a love of goodness to have resisted 
the corrupting influences of royalty in a land full of 
idols. Here again we see that, great as may be the 
power of circumstances, they do not determine char- 
acter ; for it is always open to us either to determine 
whether we yield to them or resist them. The pre- 
vailing idolatry influenced the boy, but it influenced 
him to hate it with all his heart. So outof the nettle 
danger we may pluck the flower safety. The men 
who have smitten down some evil institution have 
generally been brought up so as to feel its full force. 
‘He dia that which was right in the eyes of Je- 
hovah”—that may mean simply that he worshiped 
Jehovah by outward ceremonies, but it probably 
means more ; namely, that his life was pure and 
God-pleasing, or, as we should say, clean and moral, 
free from the foul vices which solicit a young prince. 
‘* He walked in the ways of David his father "—not 
being one of the ‘‘emancipated” youths who think it 
manly to throw off the restraints of their fathers’ 
faith and morals. He ‘‘ turned not aside tothe right 
hand or to the left "—but marched right onwards on 
the road that conscience traced out for him, though 
tempting voices called to him from many a side-alley 
that seemed to lead to pleasant places. ‘* While he 
was yet young, he began to seek after the God of 


McLaren, D.D. 


David his father”—at the critical age of sixteen, 
when Easterns are older than we, in the flush of 
early manhood, he awoke to deeper experiences and 
felt the need for a closer touch of God. A career 
thus a will generally prelude a life pure, strenu- 
ous, and blessed with a clearer and clearer vision of 
the God who is always found of them that seek him. 
Such a childhood, blossoming into such a boyhood, 
and flowering in such a manhood, is possible to every 
child in our schools. It will ‘still bring forth fruit 
in old age.” 

The two incidents which the lesson narrates, the 
purging of the land and the repair of the temple, are 
told in inverted order in 2 Kings, but the order here 
is probably the more accurate, as dates are given, 
whereas in 2 Kings, though the purging is related 
after the temple restoration, it is not said to have oc- 
curred after. But the order is of small consequence. 
What is important is the fiery energy of Josiah in 
the work of destruction of the idols. Here, there, 
everywhere, he flames and consumes. He darts a 
flash even into the desolate ruins of the Israelitish 
kingdom, where the idols had survived their 
devotees, and still bewitched the scanty fragments of 
Israel that remained. The altars of stone were 
thrown down, the wooden sun-pillars were cut to 
pieces, the metal images were broken and ground to 
powder. A clean sweep was made. 

A dash of ferocity mingled with contempt appears 
in Josiah’s scattering the ‘‘dust” of the images on 
the graves of their worshipers, as if he said : '‘ There 
you lie together, pounded idols and dead worshipers, 
neither able to help the other.” The same feelings 
ee sng digging up the skeletons of priests and 

urning the bones on the very altars that they had 
served, thus defiling the altars and executing judg- 
ment on the priests. No doubt there was much vio- 
lence and a strong strain of the ‘‘ wrath of man” in 
all this. Iconoclasts are wont to be ‘‘ violent”; and 
men without convictions, or who are partisans of 
what the iconoclasts are rooting out, are horrified at 
their want of ‘‘ moderation.” But, though violence 
is always un-Christian, indifference to rampant evils 
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is not conspicuously more Christian, and, on the 
whole, you cannot throttle snakes in a graceful atti- 
tude or without using some force to compress the 
sinuous neck. 

The restoration of the temple comes after the 
cleansing of the land, in our lesson, and naturally in 
the order of events, for the casting out of idols must 
always precede the building or repairing of the tem- 
ple of God. Destructive work is very poor unless it 
is for the purpose ‘of clearing a space to build the 
temple on. appy the man or the age which is able 
todo both! Josiah and Joash worked at eens | 
the temple in much the same fashion, but Josiah ha 
a priesthood more interested than Joash had. 

ut we may note one or two points in his restora- 
tion. He had put his personal effort into the prepar- 
atory extirpation of idols, but he did not need to do 
that now. He could work this time by deputy. And 
it is noteworthy that he chose “laymen” to carr 
out the restoration. Perhaps he knew how joash 
had been balked by the knavery of the priests who 
were diligent in collecting money, but slow in spend- 
ing iton the temple. At all events, he delegated the 
work to three highly-placed officials, the secretary of 
state, the governor of Jerusalem, and the official 
historian. 

It appears that for some time a collection had been 
going on for temple repairs ; probably it had been 

gun six years before when the ‘‘ purging” of the 
land began. It had been carried on by the Levites, 
and had been contributed to even by ‘‘the remnant 
of Israel” in the northern kingdom, who, in their for- 
lorn weakness, had begun to feel the drawings of 
ancient brotherhood, and the tie of a common wor- 
ship. This fund was in the keeping of the high 
priest, and the three commissioners were instructed 
to require it from him. Here 2 Kings is clearer than 
our lesson, and shows that what the three officials 
had mainly todo was to get the money from Hilkiah, 
and to hand it over to the superintendents of the 
works, 

There are two remarkable points in the narrative ; 
one is the observation that ‘‘the men did the work 
faithfully,” which comes in rather enigmatically here, 
but in 2 Kings is given as the reason why no accounts 
were kept. Not an example to be imitated, and the 
sure way to lead subordinates sooner or later to deal 
unfaithfully ; but a pleasant indication of the spirit 
animating all concerned. 

Surely these men.worked ‘‘as ever in the great 
task-master's eye.”" That is what makes us work 
faithfully whether we have any earthly overseer or 
audit or no. Another noteworthy matter is that not 
only were the superintendents of the work—the ‘‘ con- 
tractors,” as we might say—Levites, but so were 
also the inferior superintendents, or, as we might 

say, ‘‘foremen.” 

And not only so, but they were.those that ‘‘ were 
skilful with instruments of music.’’ What were musi- 
cians doing there? Did the building rise 


‘** with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet.’’ 


May we not gather from this singular notice the 
eat thought that for all rearing of the true temple 
arps of praise are no less necessary than swords or 
trowels, and that we shall do no right work for God 
or man unless we do it as with melody in our hearts? 
Our lives must be full of music if we are to lay even 
one stone in the temple. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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We cannot determine our heritage, but we can 
select our environment. 


bad 
Baal and His Worship 


By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


AAL, meaning owner, possessor, lord, or mas- 
ter, was frequently regarded as the god of the 
sun; thus Baalbek, the ‘‘sun-city,” was also 

the ‘‘City of Baal.” But more commonly Baal, in 
some of his many aspects, was considered to be the 
producer of fertility, and was accordingly worshiped 
as the giver of the increase both in the field and 
among the flocks and herds. Baal as god of the sun 
was frequently associated with Ashtoreth, god of the 
moon. 

The center of the worship of Baal was originally 
Pheenicia, but it spread throughout Canaan, ex- 
ogi and contracting according to the reigning 

ing. In different localities Baal was known by 
different names, which accounts for the plural of the 
term, ‘‘ Baalim,” as it is used in Hosea 2: 17,—''I 
will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shall no more be mentioned by their 
name.” And, similarly, they ‘‘ broke down the altars 
of the Baalim” in the presence of Josiah. 

The altars to Baal were usually erected on high 
places, and sometimes on housetops. Frequently 
an obelisk was raised to mark the place of the altar. 
The ceremonies consisted of kissing the image of 
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children, as well as of other unspeakable rites. 


The height of the popularity of Baal worship was 
reached in the reign of Ahab, when the Baal god 
Melkart had four hundred and fifty priests and 
These met Elijah on Mount Carmel when 
ehovah sc wonderfully answered the prayer of his 
In spite of this crushing blow 
to the priests of Baal, there were frequent revivals of 


Soheeek 
servant (1 Kings 18). 


Baal worship, notably during the reigns of Athaliah, 
Ahaz, and Manasseh, 


The Lesson Picture shows an altar of Baal discov- 
ered by Mr. Edward L. Wilson at Petra, midway 
On 
the top of this hill or high place, to which rock steps 


between the Gulf of Akabah and the Dead Sea. 


lead up, is a shallow circular basin, with a deeper 

depression in the center, designed, presumably, to 

receive the blood of the offerings. At the left of the 

stairway is a recess, where, it is thought, the basins, 

flesh hooks, and sacrificial utensils were stored. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


inde 
In the Lands of the Lessons 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


ERSE 6 in this lesson names four of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, and leads to the suggestion of 

a simple diagram whereby the location of the 
twelve tribes can be fixed and remembered. The 
geographicai form of the tribe lands varied greatly 
in different periods, and is less important than their 


location. 
1. Draw two lines, the coast line and the Jordan 


line, as have been already shown, not seeking to 


make them accurate. 

2. Represent the location of the tribes east of the 
Jordan, as shown on the diagram, beginning on the 
south with Reuben, marked R on the diagram. 
The line on the sauth is the brook or river Arnon, 
the southern boundary of Israel. Gad isthe rectangle 


north of Reuben and east of the Jordan, extending 


almost to Lake Chinnereth (Sea of Galilee). The 
-northern section, east of the two lakes, is the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, or Manasseh-East. 

3. We divide the tribes on the west of the Jordan 
into three groups, of which the southern consists of 


Judah in the center, west of the Dead Sea (J); Simeon 


on the south (S); Benjamin and Dan, two small but 
important tribes, one beside the Jordan, the other 
beside the Great Sea(B and D). It is to be remem- 
bered that in the division of the land the Israelites 
ignored the actual possessors, the Arabs or Amalek- 
ites on the south and the Philistines on the west, so 
that a part of Judah and most of Dan and practically 
all of Simeon was never held by those tribes. 

4. The central group consisted of Ephraim, a strip 
from the — to the Great Sea (E). Manasseh- 
West (M W), almost a triangle, for its northern line 


followed Mount Carmel, while Issachar was another 


triangle between Mount Carmel and the river Jordan. 
5. The three northern tribes were Zebulon (Z), be- 


tween Lake Chinnereth and the Great Sea at Mount 


Carmel, Asher (A) on the northwest, and Naphtali 
(N) on the northeast, 
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The day of the right will not be brought about 


by dreaming about it. 


Baal, and of offering sacrifices to it, even of little 
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ental Lesson-Ligh 
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** A ND In THE TWELFTH YEAR HE BEGAN TO PurGE 

JUDAH AND JERUSALEM FROM THE HIGH PLaces.” 

—In a village twenty miles from Hong-tong 
in China, about two years ago, a local but remark- 
able reformation began and now continues, not 
through the instrumentality of a king, but by the 
efforts of an illiterate but prayerful Christian who 
had been rescued from heathenism and opium. 
‘*Soon the people themselves took the paper gods 
from the walls and doors of their houses... . The 
crowning day seemed to come when the villagers 
agreed to destroy the large village idols in the eight 
temples. . . . There were some hundreds of idols, 
some of which probably weighed quite half a ton on 
their pedestals.” No general destruction of idols 
has occurred in Syria in modern times, but it is evi- 
dent that the faith of many in saints and images is 
being destroyed as surely, but not as spontaneously, 
as was the case in the days of Josiah. Muhamma- 
dans never returned to image worship since the days 
of their prophet, more than twelve centuries ago; 
and since Eurgpean and American Protestantism 
began to republish the Gospel in Syria, thousands of 
Syrians on intellectual grounds have ceased to be- 
lieve in the efficacy of prayers addressed to the im- 
ages or to the saints whom images are supposed to 
represent, although those intellectually enlightened 
people have not had as yet the moral courage or the 
disregard for temporal interests to come out and pro- 
test publicly, as was done in the days of Josiah, or in 
China recently. 

‘‘Anp Hewep Down ALL THE Sun-Imaces.”—In 
the days of Josiah and long before, sun-worship was 
most popular in Egypt and the Orient, and offerings, 
including horses, etc. (2 Kings 23 : 11), were made to 
the sun. More than twenty ruins in the region of 
Mount Lebanon have been identified as ancient tem- 
ples for the worship of the sun; and Oriental Chris- 
tians to-day take scrupulous care to face the rising of 
the sun when they pray, while Parsees in India and 
elsewhere may still be seen in lines silently worship- 
ing and praying towards the sinking or the rising sun. 

‘**AnD DELIVERED THE MONEY... WHICH THE LE- 
VITES, THE K¥EPERS OF THE THRESHOLD, HAD GATH- 
ERED."’—When the building or repairing of a church, 
chapel, or shrine is in contemplation, a set of collect- 
ors, successors of those Levites, as it were, with or 
without written episcopal authorization, call at every 
door, not excepting mine (well-known Protestant 
though I am), throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the country, and solicit and receive aid for 
the work, They take not only money, but anything 
at all of marketable value which can be turned into 
money, much or little. 


SHweir, Mr. LEBANON, Syria, 
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The reforms that reach the uttermost places rise 
in the heart. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
Seeking God in Childhood 


OSIAH was eight years old when he began to 
reign; and he reigned thirty and one years in 
Jerusalem. ... For in the e agre year of his 

reign, while he was yet young, he began to seek 
after the God of David his father (vs. 1-3). A dis- 
tinguished missionary gives this account of his early 
Christian life: ‘‘I was admitted into the church at 
the early age of eight. I loved Christ, and felt a 
strong desire to be identified with his people. When 
I mentioned the fact to some of the deacons, some of 
them looked askance, and expressed grave doubts as 
to the a, of allowing one so young to sit at the 
Lord's table. Among them, however, there were 
wiser men. Their counsels prevailed, and after 
some months of probation I was admitted. From 
that day until now I have never ceased to thank God 
that I was induced to take the important — at the 
time I did. Had I not done so, I doubt whether I 
should have been a missionary,—if a member of the 
Christian church at all.” 


Sound Wheels 

And he did that which was right in the eyes of 
Jehovah (vy. 2). A common sight at a railway sta- 
tion is a man tapping the wheels of the cars, one 
after another, with his hammer. His business is to 
see that the wheels are sound. If one wheel of 
a car is cracked or injured in any way, the car 
is pulled out. The other wheels may be all right, 
but the single defective one makes the car unfit 
to be used. The different parts of our nature are 
like the wheels of the car. They must be kept in 
good order if we are to be safe and happy on the 
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journey of life. Our bodies ought to be as strong 
and healthy as possible. Our minds need to be 
trained into full vigor and alertness. By unceasin 
exercise, the mind must become quick to see, an 
the will resolute to choose, the right. And, above all, 
our 1 ger must learn to love God and goodness. 
Are the wheels all right? Be sure they are, for if 
any one of them is unsound, there is danger of wreck 
and ruin in your life. 


A Straight Path 


And turned not aside to the right nand or to the 
eft (v. 2). The Rev. R. Harris Lloyd, who was for 
six years a Wesleyan army chaplain in England, 
told a story a while ago concerning Queen Victoria. 
One of the color sergeants of the Scotch Guards un- 
der his pastoral care was selected, he said, to drill 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, and for that purpose 
frequently attended at Buckingham Palace. On one 
occasion, Queen Victoria invited him, with others, to 
attend a theatrical entertainment at the palace, and 
was astonished when the young soldier asked to be 
excused, stating that that form of entertainment had 
been a snare to him in his younger days, and that he 
had made a vow never to have anything to do with 
it again. The Queen excused the young soldier. 
In a few days he was summoned itito the royal pres- 
ence, when he found a beautiful breakfast service on 
the table. Addressing him, Queen Victoria said, 
‘IT have sent for you, sergeant, in order to tell you 
how much I honor you for the noble stand you made 
the other day for your Christian principles, and I ask 
you to accept this breakfast service as a token of how 
your Queen appreciates men who are true to their 
deepest convictions.” 


Youth the Age of Preparation 


For in the eighth year of his reign, while he was 
yet young, he began to seck after the God of David 
his father ; and in the twelfth year he began to 
purge Judah and Jerusalem (vy. 3). Paderewski 
was once asked if he thought it to be of great advan- 
tage to commence young in playing the piano, and 
he replied that he regarded it a very great advantage. 
If one should begin when the mind is quick and alert 
and impressionable to learn the music of the earth, 
how much more should the plastic soul be prompted 
by good teaching in order to train the young immor- 
tal in the glorious music of the skies. 


Whole-Hearted Service 

And the men did the work faithfully, etc. (vs. 
12, 13). An interesting and amusing story was told 
of the late President Kruger. It seems that some 

ears ago he presented, on behalf of the Transvaal 

épublic, a piece of land amounting to an erf for the 
building of a Dutch Reformed Church. Soon after- 
wards he was approached by an influential Jew, wha 
tendered a similar request on behalf of the Jewish 
congregation. The president promised to consider 
the request, and soon afterwards announced that he 
had granted it. A little while later, however, he 
was waited on by his Jewish friend, who complained 
that the piece of land they had received was only 
half the size of that given for the Dutch Reformed 
Church. ‘* Well,” retorted Kruger, ‘‘ what fault have 
you to find ? by | believe the whole Bible, so they 
get an erf; you believe only half the Bible, and you 
get half an erf.” However one may agree or dis- 
agree with Mr. Kruger, it is undoubtedly true that in 
order to get the full rewards of a Christian life we 
must throw ourselves into the service of God with a 
whole-hearted devotion. 

Nyack, N. Y. 
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They who seek God soon find u way of serving him. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND walked in the ways of David his father (v. 
A 2). What a curious thing it is that, although 
there is no obligation upon a child to walk ‘in 

his father’s ways," if they are bad ways, the obliga- 
tion is doubly imperative if they are good ways. Yes, 
it is not only his duty to walk in those ways because 
they are right, but because they were trodden by his 
father. That may be hard to explain, but the world 
feels it to be true. Who ever heard of a bad boy who 
was not judged more harshly if his father had been 
good, or of a good boy whose conduct was not more 
admired because it was like that of his father ? oe 
up the the traditions of your fathers ; go to their col- 
leges ; take up their businesses ; maintain their 
charities ; follow their ideals; support their churches. 
Turned not aside to the right hand or to the left 
(v. 2). The curve may be the line of beauty, but the 
line of duty is as straight as the path of a sunbeam. 
We have an instinctive delight in the career of a man 
who has gone from the cradle to the grave as the crow 
flies from his feeding-ground to his resting-place in the 
top of a tall pine tree. Our admiration for the char- 
acters of men who have zigzagged is not unqualified. 
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Tacking against a high wind may be ali right for a 
ship on the ocean, but we want a man to take it 
‘head on.” It is the career of such a man as Glad- 
stone that must forever stand as the great ideal. 
There are no deflections, and no sangee in his life- 
journey. His biographers have not had to cover up 
secret excursions to Paris nor night tours in Lon- 
don. The wild duck never took a straighter flight 
eae molten images, he brake in pieces (v. 4). 
One of the supreme duties of human life is demoli- 
tion. The work of the reformer is often destructive. 
Ideals, customs, institutions, have sometimes to be 
overthrown. The p ess of civilization is not al- 
ways like the growth of the tree which tenderly ex- 

ands its bark and quietly replaces the last year’s 

allen leaves with new ones. It has been sometimes 
like that of the tornado, or the conflagration. 
empires, churches, have had to be ) 
ground to make room for better ones. Reform is not 
a dress parade ; it is a battle, and the weapon of the 
reformer is the hammer quite as often as the trowel. 
The reformer must play the part of the iconoclast as 
well as of the artist, smashing the idols that others have 
carved to make room for the marble angels which his 
chisel has sculptured to be placed on their vacant 
pedestals. There are institutions which cannot be 
overthrown with kid gloves, and men like Josiah 
(with molten images to smash) must have stern stuff 
in their intellectual, moral, and spiritual make-up. 

To repair the house of Jehovah his God (v. 8). 
Repair and construction— these are the supreme arts. 
It will avail the world little to tear down if it cannot 
build up. The greatest benefactors of the human 
race are those who have replaced the old and the 
effete by the new and the vital. Criticism and de- 
struction alone will never do, It is not enough for 
self-development to be against something ; it is nec- 
essary to be for something. ‘‘ Yes’’ counts for more 
than ‘‘no"” everywhere. It is not enough for us to 
erase ; we must also erect. Good things which are 
wearing out must be restored. Houses that would 
tumble down in a decade may be made to shelter a 
household for a century. 

And the men did the work faithfully (v. 12). 
The longer one lives the more profoundly he rever- 
ences the homely virtue of faithfulness. A young 
German girl of seventeen came into a Cincinnati 
home and identified herself with the life of the house- 
hold. For the time being it was her home. The 
parents were father and mother, the children broth- 
ere and sisters. She worked from five in the morn- 
ing Until half-past seven at night at the ordinary 
tasks of a servant girl, and then sewed until twelve. 
One night the parents returned from a journey and 
found their five little children cuddled up to this 
young German peasant. As they had wakened dur- 
ing the night they toddled over to Katy’s bed, drawn 
by the irresistible magnetism of love, even though 
that love was sleeping. Let the labor reformers 
abuse the parents who will accept such service, and 
I will string my lyre and sing the beauty of the faith- 
ful soul that renders it. 

To set it forward (v. 12). The noblest thing4n 
life is to put discouraged people on their feet, and 
the next is ‘‘ to set forward” good enterprises. Never 
push discouraged people or noble enterprises back or 


Cities, 
razed to the 


down. Lift up; push forward ; help along; lend a 
hand. The world to-day rings with the praise of the 
‘*Pusher.” But who does the ordinary pusher push ? 


Himself, alas! What society needs is the pusher who 
will push reforms, philanthropies, and people. Every- 
body seems crazy to get in with the ‘‘ Push”; but 
no one seems eager to know which way the pushers 
are pushing. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for title and Golden Text. How old was 
Josiah when he began to reign? (To make 
this vivid, have an eight-year-old boy on the 

ma and say, ‘‘ Josiah was no older than this 


y.") Did Josiah begin well or ill in his reign ? 
After who id Josiah begin to seek when he was 
eight years ? Yes, and this shows that boys and 


irls can begin right while they are very 

n the twelfth year of his reign, what more did Jo- 
siah do? (Purge Judah and jerusalem.) Draw out 
now somewhat in detail how he tried to cleanse the 
land from its foul idolatry. Emphasize the fact of 
his earnestness in this matter, that he was present at 
some of these cleansings. (See v. 4.) Did Josiah go 
beyond Judah in his efforts to bring the people back 
to God? Yes. (See v. 6.) 

In the eighteenth year of his reign, what did Jo- 
siah try todo? To repair the temple. 

Now display to the school what you had put on the 
board before the school opened,—namely, the prov- 
erb, *‘ ** All’s Well that Ends well.’’ Is that true ? 
No, for many things are ill for many years that at 
last end well. But their good ending does not make 
the rest good. What about Manasseh’s life? Now 


oung. 


wipe out the word ‘‘ Ends,” and substitute the word 
Begins. As the sentence reads now, isittrue? No, 
for some things begin well and end badly. Now see 
how this must read if it is to be true. Changesothat 
now the sentence will read, All’s Well that Begins 
and Keeps on Well. And this is just what Josiah 
did. He began and he kept on in the right way. 
How is it with us? Have we begun well already ? 
If this be so, God grant that we may keep on well to 
the end. If not, let us begin mow to lead the right 
life. 





ALL’S WELL THAT 
ENDS 
WELL 








ALL’S WELL THAT 
BEGINS AND KEEPS ON 
WELL 
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No life is long enough to waste any of its morn- 
ing hours. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘*Our God, our help in ages past.’ Psalm 138 : : 

‘Fight the good fight with all thy (205:1-6. 295: 1-5.) 
might.” Psalm 15 : 1-5. 

‘*Stand up, my soul, shake off thy (16: I-g. 22: 1-4.) 
fears."’ 


‘*Lead us, heavenly Father, lead Psalm tor : 3. 


an? (142 : 1-4. 202: I-4.) 
** Am I a soldier of the cross."’ Psalm 119 : 1-12. 
‘* Saviour, like a shepherd lead us."’ (172: 1-12, 242: 1-6.) 
‘* The God of Abraham praise."’ Psalm 66 : 4. 
**O Jesus, I have promised."’ (86: 1-7. 130: 1-6.) 






The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Principles of a Princely Man 

1. Righteousness : 

He did that which was right (1, 2). 
Walketh uprightly . . . worketh righteousness (Psa. 15 : 1-5). 
Will set no base thing before mine eyes (Psa. tor : 3). 
Walketh righteously . . . shall dwell on high (Isa. 33 : 15, 16) 
2. Thoroughness : 

Turned not aside... right...o0r... left (2). 
Unto Jehovah... serve him only (1 Sam. 7 : 3). 
Worship the Lord... him only... serve (Matt. 4 : 10), 
No man can serve two masters ( Matt. 6 : 24). 
3- Godliness : 

Yet young... began to seck after... God (3). 
With my whole heart have I sought thee (Psa. 119 : 10). 
Seek me diligently shall find me (Prov. 8 : 17). 
Seek ye Jehovah. . . may be found (Isa. 55 : 6). 
4- Zeal: 

Began to purge Judah and Jerusalem (3-7). 
My zeal hath consumed me (Psa. 119 : 139). 
Findeth . . . do it with thy might (Eccl. 9 : 10). 
We must work... while it is day (John 9: 4). 
g- Worship : 

To repair the house of Jehovah (8-13). 
Bring an offering, and come before him (1 Chron. 16 : 29). 
All the earth shall worship thee (Psa. 66 : 4). 
Not forsaking our own assembling (Heb. 10: 25). 


% 
There is no purging without some pain. 


al 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Josiah's good reign 
. . . » Prophecy of Josiah 
. Moses destroying the idol 
Young Samuel's call 
. ‘Come, ye children"’ 
eo Christ's call 

In the days of youth 


Monday.—2 Chron. 34 : 1-13 
Tuesday.—1 Kings 13:16... 
Wednesday.—Deut. 9: 13-21. . 
Thursday.—1 Sam. 3:1-10...... 
Friday.—Psa. 94: 1-15 . . 1... 20 
Saturday.— Mark 10: 13-21... . 

Sunday.—Eccles. 12 : 1-7 


There is no glory to the iconoclast who is not also 
an architect, 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been fw ape by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
—— teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which | aw wey workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Thought: “The Lord is thy Keeper.” 
“ Seek ye the Lord.” 


Lesson Story : How Josiah, the Boy King, began 
Early to Seek the Lord. 


Lesson Aim: Emphasized by Golden Text: “ Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy 


youth.” 

INTRODUCTION. 
How many of our boys are seven or eight years 
old? What can boys of your age do? Most of you 


go to school, play a good deal, and work a little, and 
that 1s all rig t to help boys grow wiser and stronger. 

In the Bible are true stories of two boys of your age, 
who had much harder things to do. Their names 
are so much alike, and they acted so much alike, that 
we might think they were twins. only they lived so 
many years apart. 


REvIEw. 


Perhaps you remember Joash (write his name), of 
whom we studied before Christmas, whose grand- 
mother was a wicked queen, who didn’t want any of 
the princes to become king, so commanded that they 
should be killed. Joash was a baby only a year old, 
and to save him from danger his aunt hid him and 
his nurse in the temple for six years. (Draw the 
temple.) There his uncle, who was priest, taught 
him what was right until Joash was seven. There 
the — were called together, the little boy was 
crowned king with blowing of trumpets, shouting, 
and thanksgiving. After that he broke down the 
idols, - ae the temple, and helped the people to 
love . 

Years went by. Joash died, more idols were built, 
and pat ny almost forgot the temple. There 
were g and bad kings for two hund years until 
Manasseh, of whom we learned last Sunday, who 





became king when he was twelve. 
try, punishment, repentance, and return to Jerusa- 
lem.) We are glad Manasseh did right when he was 
older, for he had a little grandson, who was soon to 
become king, whose name was Josiah. (Write it.) 
Lesson, 


Joash and Josiah are the boys whose lives were so 
much alike, Their names were much alike ; both 
had wicked grandparents ; both lived in p eeenagpr ed 
both became kings when they were small boys, and 
did the same things to help their nation, yet they 
never saw each other. 

In school you hear the stories of the lives of great 
men of the nation, and celebrate some of their birth- 
days, like Washington's and Lincoln's. Perhaps you 
have thought you would like to be president, but no- 
body can be president until he isa man. President 
Roosevelt is the youngest one ever chosen in this 
country. 

In other countries, where they have kings or 
queens, children sometimes become rulers when the 
parents die, like Alfonso of Spain, who was only a 
baby when he became king, but is now a young man. 

In every country the children are taught about 
their great men. So these two Jewish boys, Joash 
and Josiah, learned of their kings, like David. (Re- 
late one or two incidents of his bravery and trust in 
God.) It was David who had made Jecunalons the 
great city of the Jews, and who had gathered wood, | 
stone, gold and silver that Solomon might build the 
temple for God. 

Josiah must have tried to be like David, for he did 
that which was good and right in the sight of the 
Lord, and walked in the ways of David. The good 
priest, Hilkiah, must have told him how beautiful 
the temple once had been, but while the people wor- 
shiped idols, they neglected the comple. until it 
needed many repairs. 

A little boy king couldn't do everything right 
away, but when he was only eight, he did right; 
and, while he was yet young, he began to seek after 
the God of David. 

Like Joash and David, he Remembered God. 
(Write that.) When he was twenty, he worked hard 
to take away the high places, groves, carved images 
and idols in Jerusalem and all over the country. e 
broke some of the idols in pieces, and ground them 
fine like dust, etc. (Read selections from 3 to 7.) A 


(Recall his idola- 
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few years later, he gathered workmen and Repaired 
God's House (add that), just as Joash had done long 
before. Do you remember how they gathered money 
in a chest to pay for the work when Joash was king ? 
Again they brought money to Hilkiah, the priest, 
and the Levites, who stc at the doors, and they 
paid it to the workmen who repaired or mended 
God's house. They had to buy stone and lumber, 
and they paid the stone-cutters and builders who did 
the work, and the men who carried the loads, like 
our hod-carriers, until by and by the work was done, 
for the men worked faithfully. 
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When did Joash and Josiah begin to do right ? 
Childhood is the very best time, for it gives a good 
start, and helps peo ile to do right all their lives. It 
is good for everybody to remember God and to seek 
him early as these boys did. Our Golden Text 
teaches us, ‘‘ Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.” Many of us are as old as these boys 
were. None oi us are too young to seek and remem- 
ber — We may not have just the same kind of 
work to do for God as these boys did, but he will give 
us some work to do, 


** Jesus, help us to remember 
This sweet lesson from thy word ; 
Write upon our hearts forever 
Truths which we this day have heard,’’ 
Peoria, LLL. 
5 4 


As soon as a life can love tt can be led. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Pictures and Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents-will-pay fora quar- 
ter's set of twelve different pictures. and two maps, 
cach on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 








The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


E are now entering on a distinct historical 
period in Judah, and in order to teach it clearly 
we should first get an idea of the whole reign 

of Josiah,—thirty-one years. Study your Bible dic- 
tionary and some history like Kent's ‘‘ History of the 
Hebrew People” (Vol. II), or Ottley’s ‘Short His- 
tory of the Hebrews” (Chap. IX). Ask yourself 
why Josiah took a course so different from that of 
his father Amon and his grandfather Manasseh. 
The answer will bring out the character of the youn 
king, and how it was formed. In that character an 
the influences which shaped it you will find the truths 
to be taught in this lesson. Josiah’s reign is ex- 
plained by these conditions : 

The Persons Associated with Him. He was eight 
years old when he became _ by a popular 
election (2 Chron. 33: 25; 34: 1). For the next ten 
years, ee oe the condition of Judah was little 
changed. His mother was the ruling power (2 Kings 
22 : 1),—a lady of the court who would not be zealous 
for reform. When he was thirteen he married Ham- 
utal, and two years later he took another wife. The 
facts appear trom the ages of his sons (2 Kings 23: 
31, 36). We can infer their character from that of 
their children (2 Kings 23 : 32, 37; 24:19). Isaiah 
describes the ladies of the court of Judah in scathing 
language (Isa. 3 : 16-26). But prophets were arising 
in Jerusasens who fearlessly described its wicked- 
ness. One of these probably was Nahum the Elko- 
shite. Another was Habakkuk, another Zephaniah, 
Ask your pupils to study the sayings of these men, 
and give impressions of their character. See whata 
= Zephaniah gives of the condition of Jerusa- 
em, and think what influence such preaching as is 
indicated in Zephaniah 3: 1-20 would have on the 
young king. Jeremiah was about the age of Josiah 
| Ni 1: 1), one of the mightiest of all the prophets. 

hese young men represented a company of brave, 
= hearts who attracted the young king. The 
riendships he made had great influence in shaping 
his life. 

The Spirit within Him. His disposition was hon- 
orable. He inclined toward a God-fearing, upright 
life (v. 2). At the age of sixteen, though under the 
influence of his mother and his wives, he began to 
seek after the God who had made his royal ancestor 
David great (v. 3). This record is a very brief out- 
line of Josiah’s biography. Behind it there was an 
outward and inward struggle against the temptations 
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of the political fects which long had had their power, 


and which would use every means without scruple to 
win him to their side. But at twenty he began 
openly to resist their intrenched idolatry (v. 3). For 
six years he labored to cleanse his kingdom of its 
pollution. He must have gained the support of 
many who were persuaded by him and his associates 
to serve the true God, else he never could have des- 
ecrated the graves of idol worshipers, uprooted the 
religious organizations which had controlled the 
land, and burnt the bones of their priests on their 
own altars (v. 5). A terrible tragedy was being 
enacted in those years when the young king was 
between twenty and twenty-six years old, and the 
preaching of Zephaniah (Zeph. 1 : 1 to 2: 3) helps us 
toimagine it. Only a herocould have brought about 
that revolution, and the spirit of Josiah will inspire 
every young man who studies it. Ask your pupils 
to write his story as they imagine it from a study of 
the books of Zephaniah and Jeremiah, along with 
2 Chronicles 34 : 3-7. 

His Restoration of the House of God. Josiah’s 
first great task with the temple was to cleanse it 
of the idols which his father had set up in it, and of 
the vile and degrading worship carried on in the 
very courts of Jehovah. Josiah wasin the third year 
of this great work when young Jeremiah came to his 
aid (Jer, 1: 1,2) Marauding Scythians were at the 
gates of the capital (Jer. 1 : 13-19). But the prophet 
encouraged him, and perhaps the presence of the 
enemy aided him to rally the better class of Hebrews 
tohis banner. Strong preaching supported him (Jer. 
4: 3-9). He extended his reforms to the northern- 
most bounds of his kingdom (vs. 6, 7), and gathered 
men and money from his entire realm to rebuild the 
ruined but now purified temple, to make it a fit 
dwelling-place of Jehovah and a rallying ground for 
all his loyal people (vs. 8-13). That was a noble 
achievement, a splendid reign for a king only just 
out of his boyhood. Use your imagination to fill in 
this picture, of which the bare materials are given 
you in the story in Kings, Chronicles, and the 
prophets. Then show that its messages to your 
pupils are: 

Choose the good friends and good influences, Every 
young person has to make the choice between asso- 
ciates who will help him upward and those who would 
debase him. 

Foster the divine spirit within you. God is with 
every one, and waits only to be welcomed to impart 
divine strength for the battle of life, whose greatest 
triumphs are won,if at all, in youth. 

Enter heartily and openly into the conflict with 
evil. Take advantage of every end to be gained 
through friend or foe. 

Be loyal to the house of God, You will find there 
your greatest support in the struggle for the right. 

Boston, 

< 


Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is older he will lead others in it. 


he 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Josiah’s Good Reign 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Chron. 34). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The xeign of Josiah coincided with an important 
epoch in the history of Oriental nations. Through 
the prophetic utterances of the thirty years, and later, 
— Zephaniah, Nahum, Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and 
Ezekiel,—we can catch more than a glimpse of the 
world movement going on,—a movement which im- 
pressed the imagination of all who witnessed it. It 
is important to note these changes, since they affected 
in some measure the policy, both at home and abroad, 
of the young but brave and earnest king. 

Zephaniah and Jeremiah allude to a fierce invader 
flooding down from the north, putting all nations 
into peril. It was the Scythian who indeed threatened 
Syria, but was a scourge to Assyria. The old lion's 
lair, Nineveh, had to capitulate at last to repeated 
attacks of Scythians, Medes, and Babylonians. The 
last mentioned nation sparng suddenly from a de- 
pendency into a world empire, terrorizing the earth. 

Much was thus happening during the long reign of 
Josiah. The little boy who came to the throne at 
eight years of age was fortunate in his counselors 
and guardians. Doubtless he had a godly mother, 
for his father was worthless enough. With advancing 
age, he gained wisdom andenergy. At sixteen years 
of age, he began to exhibit a piety which had real sub- 
stance. He took up the task of purging Judah and 
Jerusalem from its idolatry. From Zephaniah and 
Jeremiah we know tke corruption and license of the 
people at large. But the king and his faithful ad- 
visers, Shaphan ard Hilkiah, supported by the proph- 
ets, undertook a thoroughgoing reform. They first 
destroyed the idolatrous emblems and the parapher- 
nalia of worship at the private sanctuaries, and pol- 
luted those places of worship so that they could not 
again be used. Next they determined to repair and 
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rededicate the temple. Its condition was ever an 
index to the religious loyalty of the people. Subscrip- 
tions were collected freely, and entrusted to the 
workmen in order that each class of artisans might 
procure the materials needed for the work. Every 
one united in the loyal service. . 

Thus the young king drew out the noblest am- 
bitions of his people by centering them on this great 
enterprise. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

McFad fen, ‘* Messages of the Prophetic and 
Priestly istorians”” (230, 311), and Farrar, ‘* Sec- 
ond Kings” (385, 386); Smith, ‘‘ Old Testament His- 
tory” (260), and Kent, ** Divided Kingdom ” (§§ 177- 
183), give a very vivid survey of the setting of Josi- 
ah’s reign and its beginnings, 

III. Questions ror Stupy anp Discussion. 


1. What the Young King Faced. (1.) What were 
the political and religious conditions within his king- 
dom? (2.) What was the outlook in the world round 
about during his earlier years? (%) How did it 
happen that he had a comparatively free hand in 
dealing with conditions ? 

2. His Environment. (4.) How may we account 
for his singular and steadfast uprightness? (5.) 
Who were some of the leading advisers to whom he 
could turn ? 

3. His Rapid Development. (6.) Note the stages 
in his personal, responsible activity indicated by the 
chronicler (vs. 3, 8). Are these natural ? 

4. The Prompt Reform. (7.) What did he evi- 
dently intend to accomplish? (8.) What was the 
necessity of utterly destroying the images and scat- 
tering their dust ? 

5s. Lhe Repair of the Temple. (9.) Note the in- 
dications of popular enthusiasm. (10.) Consider the 
far-reaching significance of this enterprise. 


IV. Leapinc THouGHT. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the :eader.] 
Josiah seems to represent the justification of good 
men who ‘‘hold on” in times of bitter and long- 
continued discouragement. He was worth waiting 
for, even sixty years. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


ad 
Christian Capture or Nurture ? 


(Continued from page 399) 


means of promoting spiritual efficiency in the Sunday- 
school. hat of the many subsidiary agencies, each 
of real importance : the enrichment of the mind by 
the memorizing of choice passages from Scripture or 
from great religious thinkers, by familiarity with great 
works of art, by the cultivation of missionary interest 
and enthusiasm, and of civic and national loyalty and 
responsibility. Often a permanent religious impres- 
sion will be made upon a boyish mind by the person- 
ality of some great and good man who is introduced 
to address the school. Wishard tells of the long line 
of missionary heroes which resulted from one en- 
couraging word uttered at the gangway of his ship to 
a little boy by one great-hearted servant of God to the 
distant people of the earth. ‘Thousands of mission- 
aries and tens of thousands of godly men and women 
at home have been secured by such affectionate im- 
pressions in the Sunday-school. 

What of the following up of the results of the de- 
cisions made in the Sunday-school? The young 
Christian is in greater need than ever. His uniting 
with the church is but an incident, a public avowal 
of his determined purpose to lead a consecrated life. 
More than ever, now, he needs the instruction of a 
faithful pastor and the counsel of a friendly teacher. 
By active service of some sort he will find himself, 
and begin a life of spiritual individuality. 

It is not easy to define evangelistic efficiency in 
arithmetical terms. One Sunday-school which sys- 
tematically studies its evangelistic opportunity re- 
ports, out of a a of two hundred a year, 
an average admission to the church of ten. Another, 
with a membership of five hundred, reports an in- 
gathering of fifty. As a result of steady Christian 
nurture ten per cent may, perhaps, be an average 
expectation. 

I have dealt with this important theme in a very 
matter of fact way, emphasizing the exercise of 
judgment rather than emotion, a course of Christian 
nurture rather than a day of revival, a systematic 
use of the resources of the Sunday-school rather than 
a hasty preparation for one grand effort. But there 
is unmeasured inspiration in the challenge which 
these prosaic facts convey. They exhibit a door 
widely open, an achievement at our hand, a harvest 
which by prayerful and persistent endeavor we may 
reap. May not our Sunday-schools become contiuu- 
ously in session for the promotion of these spiritual 
results, which will abundantly justify the large trust 
which has been imposed upon us by the Church of 
God. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 6 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











August 6, 1905. First-fruits for God. 
(Lev. 23 : 9-14; Deut. 16: 9-12.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—God's garden (Gen. 2: 4-9). 

TuEs.—A fruitful land (Num. 13 : 26-28 ; 
14 : 6-8). 

WED —The Lord's vineyard (Isa. 5 : 1-4). 

THURS. —Fruit of the Spirit (Eph. 5 : 9-13). 

FRI.—Fruit like its tree (Matt. 7 : 15-20). 

SAT. —Offering first-fruits (Deut. 26 : 1-11). 
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whom Jesus spoke with such scorn, who 
said that their money was Cordan, de- 
voted to God, and not available for the 
help of others, but who went on and 
saved it with miserly hearts, or spent 
it wickedly upon themselves. We and 
what we have are not our own, We are 
to recognize this by systematic and pro- 
portionate giving and by free-will and 
joyful gifts to God, first and thereafter by 
the earnest and religious recognition of 
our duty of trusteeship in the balance. 


% 

Giving does not impoverish. Israel 
became 1tean and poor when the people 
forgot the statutes of God and the prin- 
ciples of his law, and neglected his or- 
dinances. So long as they obeyed, and 
brought to the temple their offerings 
and in their lives walked in the way of 
his commandments, their land flour- 
ished. We need not fear that we will 
not have enough if we recognize and 
honor and obey Jehovah. 

< 
We ought to begin early in our lives 


the privilege of first-fruits and tithe- 
giving. Children can understand these 
principles, and all young men and young 


| women from the first should regard the 
Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Cc., Publishers, | 


money they earn or receive from others 
just as the Israelite regarded what came 


his flocks. We ought to set aside the 

Lord’s portion, and expend that as we 

think he would wish for the use of his 
church and kingdom. 
% 

The Jewish offerings were festival oc- 

casions. The people rejoiced and were 

glad. It is always good and joyful to 











What was the Jewish law about offering 
first-fruits ? 


How much more have we than the Jew ? 


What are some of the first-fruits we can 
offer ? 


HE Jew was taught to recognize the 
first-fruits as Jehovah's, and he 


was not to use any of the harvest | 


until he had first made his offerings 
of the first-fruits. All good things are 


from God, and the first of all our duties | 


is the recognition of his sovereignty and 
of the obligation of his children to him. 
Thisis as much our duty now as it was the 
duty of the Jews. And there are many 
who joyfully recognize it. The wife of 
George H. C. Macgregor wrote, after 
his death, that for years he had always 
given God the first of all that came to 
him. Not acheck passed into his hands 
of which he did not at once set aside a 
portion as God's. 
4 


Of course there are many different 
ways of doing the same thing. To set 
aside a portion of our income, and to do 
this with all of one’s income as it comes 
in, is, in a sense, to offer God the first- 
fruits. With the Jews, however, the 
offering of the first-fruits did not take 
the place of the giving of the tithe. The 
last provisions of the Book of Leviticus 
relate to the tithe. In addition to this 
offering of the first-fruits, ‘‘ all the tithe 
of the het whether of the seed of the 
land, or the fruit of the tree, is Jeho- 
vah’s.. . . And all the tithe of the herd 
or the flock, whatsoever passeth under 
the rod, the tenth shall be holy unto 
Jehovah.” 

% 


But first-fruits and tithes are not dis- 
chargers of our obligation to God, so that, 
haying made such offerings, we may 
claim all the rest as our own, to spend 
without regard to God. These offerings 


are but the sign and acknowledgment | 


that all belongs to God, and is to be used 
as entrusted to us by him. Some, of 
course. leap at this as a way of escape 
from giving anything like the people of 





give, except when we have poisoned 
and unworthy souls. 
% 
“Ye are not your own; for ye were 


| bought with a price,” says Paul, and all ‘of his own activities. 


_that we possess is just so much of 
| ourselves wrought into the form of pos- 
| sessions. It too, accordingly, is not 
ours. With ourselves, our ies, and 
our possessions, we are to glorify God 
and do good. 











Changed Husband 
Wife Made Wise Change in Food 


relieve stomach trouble. 

A woman says: 

** My husband had arpapite when we 
were marriéd and had suffered from it 
for several years. 
sible to find anything he could eat with- 
out bad results. 


use of coffee, and persuaded him to dis- 
continue it. He did so, and began to 
drink Postum Food Coffee. The change 
did him good from the beginning, his 
' digestion improved; he suffered much 
less from his nervousness, and when he 
added Grape-Nuts food to his diet he 
was soon -ntirely well. 
‘* My friend, Mrs. —— , of Vicks- 
| burg, (my former home) had become a 
nervous wreck also from dyspepsia. Med- 
icines had no effect, neither did travel 
help her. On my last visit home, some 
months ago, I persuaded her to use 
Grape-Nuts food. She was in despair, 
and consented. She stuck to it until it 
restored her health so completely that 
she is now the most enthusiastic friend 
of Grape-Nuts that I ever knew. She 
eats it with cream or dry, just as it comes 
from the package—keeps it in her room 
and eats it whenever she feels like it. 
‘I began eating Grape-Nuts food, my- 
self, when my baby was two months old, 
and I don’t know what I should have 
done withoutit. My appetite was gone, 
I was weak and nervous and afforded 
but very little nourishment for the child. 
The Grape-Nuts food, of which I soon 
grew very fond, speedily set all this right 
again, and the baby grew healthful, rosy 
| and beautiful as a mother could wish. 
He is two years old now and eats Grape- 
| Nuts food himself. I wish every tired 
young mother knew of the good that 
| Grape-Nuts would do her. 
Names given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
There's a reason, 








Change of diet is the only way to really | 


| 
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to recognize this duty of trusteeship and jike without making it childish.” 


to him from his fields, his herds, and | 


| 


| 


| 
} 


| tion out of the discussion, although he 
| hints that he sees no foll 
It was almost impos- | , i 
| does insist upon is that Jesus made dis- 
| tinct claims, especially to be the Messiah 
‘*I thought this was largely due to the | 
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by Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin the 
BOOKS AND WRITERS |» Ca ollows step by atop. with the 
— e 


searchlight furnished by his legal learn- 
ing, and at every step with condemna- 
Hurlbut, D.D, Phi npeigile The JohnC. | tion. He sifts Pilate’s actions and his 
Winston Company, Cloth, $1.50; half) motives, in the lightof Roman law; and 
moroceo, $a. 50. this is the most masterly part of the 
Many of us remember with unusual! book. Pilate stands out tore as an in- 
vividness some few Bible stories, told to | telligible human figure, with a past 
us in our childhood. Why those particu- | which helped to explain his conduct, and 
lar stories among the many to which we | exhibiting the insolent temper which 
listened at home and in Sunday-school ? | finally brought about his ruin. The 
How large a part the /e//ing had in | question of the relation of his power to 
making those impressions abiding! Dr. | that of the Sanhedrin is treated clearly 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut presents one hun- | and exhaustively ; and the twists of his 
dred and vying or stories true to the | policy are made intelligible as well as 
Bible record, but ld in simple, under- | utter y contemptible. 
standable language. These stories are| The book is a distinct contribution to 
arranged in historical periods, so that if | the vindication of the Gospel story from 
read consecutively they will give a gen- | the criticisms of Strauss, Salvador, and 
eral knowledge of the Bible ; but each | Renan, for whom Signor Rosadi has no 
story is complete in itself, is shortenough | respect. It also is a challenge to our 
to be easily read at a sitting, and is | Lord’s own people to enter upon that in- 
accompanied by suggestive and appro- | vestigation of his character and claims 


priate illustrations. The writer states | which their rulers refused him in this 
in his preface: ‘‘I have endeavored to judicial murder. 


make the language of this book child- 


Story of the Bible. By the Rev Jesse Lyman 





He 
has accomplished this admirably, for a 
parent can hardly be content to provide 
this book for his children’s reading 
merely,—he will want to read it to them 
himself ! . 


The Trial of Jesus. By Giovanni 





every day 
inthe year 


















Rosadi, 


Deputato to the Italian Parliament and Open an account to-day with or more 
Advocate to the court of Tuscany- Edited, with this company. Established years. 
with a Preface, by Dr. Emil Reich. New Interest starts at once. No special interest 


periods, no notice required for withdrawal. 


Your money is safeguarded by the most 
tangible of all securities, and is as safe as 
any three or four per cent investment, 
Loans made on real estate only. 


York : Dodd, Mead & Co, 

This is probably the most important 
contribution to theological science that 
the twentieth century has given us. It 
is not the work of a theologian, or even 
of a layman controlled by interest in 
theology, but of an Italian lawyer and 
political reformer, who finds his motive 
in considerations drawn from the field 


How and why interest compounded 
every six months is paid by this company 
is ola in an interesting manner in the new 


Booklet mailed free 


CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT CO. 


It does not ex- Dept. F, Calvert Building, Baltimore 


actly break new und, for the manner 
of our Lord’s trial, condemnation, and 
execution, have been formally discussed 





: : - - UALIKNE OTHER BELLS. 
in mages. costars, besides being CHURCH sucties , bee 
pretty fu iscu in many works on 

the Gospel story. Yet the book is fresh, ave rate caratecet 


original, and in every way impressive. 


LYMYER 


WRITE Te CINCINNAT! BELL FOUNDRY CO. CiNCcINEATI, & 


THE GENUINE. WENEELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in wor 
y & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P. O.. 


Three Days to California 


This is the fast time between Chicago and 
San Francisco made by The Overland Lim- 
ited. Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chi- 
cago, 6.05 P.M., arrives San Francisco the 
third day in time for dinner. Route: Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, Union 
Pacific, and Southern Pacific line. 

Another good train for California leaves 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 10.25 
P.M, daily, and takes a few hours longer to 
make the run. _ Geo, J. Lincoln, Commer- 
cial agent, 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





It is pervaded by reverence for the per- 
son of Jesus of Nazareth, and by confi- 
dence in the historic truth of the four 
great narratives which disclose him to 
us. Exactly what its author believes 
our Lord to &. been, he does not say ; 
indeed, he may be said to rule that ques- 





in those who 


accept him as the Son of God. What he 


of his nation, and that the tribunal 
which was in duty bound to sift those 
claims did nothing of the sort, but raised 
a cry of blasphemy on hearing them. 

It is characteristic of the book that 
it begins with a review of our Lord's 
ministry, by way of ascertaining what 
in his career awoke such enmity 
against his person. The course taken 














THE MODERN WAY TO OLD MEXICO 





Gaines The pon 
cqioment | Miexican Central ry 


in Standard 


Vestibuled R ailw ay Gauge 


Trains Track 











A Trip Over the Mexican Central Railway affords the sights and experiences of an 
extensive journey-in foreign countries. You don't have to go to India to see tropical 
jungles ; Egypt to look at pyramids, mummies, and ancient temples ; Switzerland for 
snow-capped mountains ; and Italy for antique art. Mexico abounds in all that is 
quaint and picturesque. The tremendous difference in altitudes affords every variet 
of climate, from the tropics on the coast to the cool and invigorating climate of the hig 
Valley of Mexico. The Aztec ruins, the homes and churches of the Spanish Conquer- 
ors, and the scenes which mark the varying fortunes of the Mexican Republic, unite to 
give an historic and romantic interest to a journey in Mexico which makes it some- 
thing long to be remembered and enjoyed in the recollection. Nine months excur- 
sion tickets at reduced rates on sale all the year around from all U. S. points. 


_,. Write for information and literature on Mexico to General Agents, at 25 Broad Street, New York 
City ; he Marquette Building, Chicago, IIl.; 209 Commercial Building, St. Louis, Mo.; 1422 Union 
Trust Building, Cincinnati, o:; @ Crocker Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

W. D. MURDOCK WwW. K. MACDOUGALD 


Pass. Traffic Manager. Asst. General Passenger Agent. 
MEXICO CITY 


A. V. TEMPLE 
Industrial Agent. 














































THE MAYOR Y 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so hc says to high and low: 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO.”* 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Eaually important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be.accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


inthe hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

N OLD FAMILY 
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ven to cuts, burns, nen 


ent beau Extract. 
soothing, healing. 

Witch Hatel is not the same thing, On 

qpaluets of seventy samples of Witch 
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y LEPAGE’S MUCILAGE 


NO gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
secdliment— will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2 oz. bottle retails at 
6c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
pints, pints and quarts. 


i Page’s Photo Paste, 
202. size retails6c.; by mail, 10c. 


















iN THE. 
1 oz. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 120. 
Q0ssiA CENENT CO., AL Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mas* 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


$1.6 





Fountain 
Pen Outfit 






























Comes A Time 
When Coffee Shows What It has Been Doing 


“Of late years coffee has disagreed | 
with me, ” writes a matron from Rome, 
N. Y., ‘‘Its lightest punishment was to 
make me ‘logy’ and dizzy, and it seemed 
to thicken up my blood. 

‘* The heaviest was when it upset my | 
stomach completely, destroying my ap- | 
petite and making me nervous and irri- | 
table, and sent me tomy bed. After one 
of these attacks, in which I nearly lost 
my life, I concluded to quit and try Post- | 
um Food Coffee. 

‘*It went right to the spot! I found it 
not only a most palatable and refreshing 
beverage, but a food as well. 

‘* All my ailments, the ‘loginess’ and | 
dizziness, the unsatisfactory condition of 
my blood, my nervousness and irritabil- 
ity disappeared in short order and my 
sorely afflicted stomach began quickly to 
recover. I began to rebuild and have 

~ steadily continued until now. Have a 
good appetite and am rejoicing in sound 
health, which i owe to the use of Postum 
Food Coffee.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Read the little book, 
Wellville,” 






















‘The Road to 
found in each pkg. 






We have succeeded in finding a special high-grade Fountain 
Pen admirably designed for the use of Sunday-school workers. 
By contracting for a large number we have obtained very favor- 
able terms from one of the leading manufacturers, enabling us to 
sell our pen at the low price of $1.50. 

The pen is extra large size, warranted 14-karat gold, hard iri- 
dium pointed ; holder is hard rubber, handsomely chased. Your 
choice of three different styles of points,—medium, fine, and stub. 
We shall be glad to have you try the pen ten days; if, at the end 
of that time, you are dissatisfied with your purchase for any rea- 
son, or even without reason, return the pen to us, with your name 
and address on the wrapper, drop us a postal card, and your 
money will be returned to you within twenty-four hours, without 
argument or comment 

The Dixon ‘‘ Eterno’’ pencil has been frequently advertised 
in The Sunday School Times, and is used in this office. It is an 
indelible pencil, writes black and copies purple, and has a nickel- 
plated point-protector. 

The little hold-fast case for pen and pencil is made of leather 
and pins to the coat, as in the picture, or inside the pocket. 
The price of the pen is $1.50. We will sell this exceedingly use- 
ful little outfit to any one for $1.65, postage included. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 







































MENNEN ‘Ss ue | THAT SONG BOOK 
NMI | of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 ccnts for sample copy. 
TO! LET CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Supe erintendents and _Choristers 
Fresace for fall and winter work. Sen 
AND 20 cts. stamps, for copy of this Pecriees 
IGHT Sunday-school Song Hook, Elegant linen 
L cover. The Geo. B. Jennings Co., 
Cincinnati,O. A New Sacred Solo sent 
with each samplé copy ordered, free. 


LOANED FREE 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 





























~The 20th Century Limited 
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HEADACHE 


Every effort of the brain or body 
consumes phosphates. When the 
supply is less than the demand, 
derangement takes place and head- 
ache follows. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 





is the ideal preparation for brain- 
workers. Supplies phosphates in a 
form readily camel ted, promptly 
relieving headache, nervousness and 
insomnia. 





If your druggist can’t suppl: ,» send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CHEMICAL Cass, Provi- 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
















Dried Beef 


Can be served either hot 
or cold. A delicious way to serve 
the substantial part of a meal is to 
serve Libby’s (Wafer Sliced) Dried Beef 
ir the following manner: 

To contents of a small can or jar of Libby’s Dried 

eef, add one tablespoonful of flour, one table- 
spoonful of butter, and one cup of milk. Cook 
until it thickens. 

Our beautiful Cook Book, ‘How to Make Good 
Things to age ay man + and tempt- 

recipes, mailed free. nd for i 


Libby, McNeill Q Libby, Chicago. 











EByery Lover of the Bible Will Rejoice in 
THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


evised 
Bible 


for it gives all the Scriptures 
exactly as they are meant to 
reach us—without one shade of 
meaning lost — but yet, in the 
best of “‘ modern ’’ English, 
readily understood by all. 

Sold. at all bookstores, or by 
the publishers. 






Our Interesting Sent Pree—“The 
Story of the Revised Bible,” explains the need 
of revision, how it was made, and shows and de- 
scribes the many styles of the American Standard 
Revised Bible. Send name on a postal for acopy. 


Thee, Holeon & Publishers 
37 East 18th St |, Mew York 


MERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Has just issued these New Editions of the 


MERICAN STANDARD F REVISED BIBLE 


Send for pice nie, Sime. P 2. She. See 
Dust 4 inion New Testament, $2mo. Cc. 
Price-list 

















Minion Testament ond Psalms, $2mo. 1c. 
Minion Psalms, 7e+6 3.2 

Pulpit Bible, @ Guarto eaeseuede $8.75 
Bibles at Cost for Missionary & Sunday School Work 
BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR! PLACE, NEW YORK 

















Yon forget you 
Corns make oone atone 
when you cut them. Risk blood- 
poisoning, too. A-Corn Salve 
removes them—roots and_ all. 
—— sure, =. ‘om at your 

Giant Chemica mail. 

Gian Chem Co., Philadelphia 











Resorts and Tours, Illustrated, 1905. 
A Vacation Directory and Ency- 
clopaedia Free 
** Resorts and Tours, illustrated ’’ for 1905 





Eighteen-hour train to Chicago. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 


is really a vacation directory and encyclo- 


pedia for the traveler. It contains 90 pages 
of delightful descriptive reading, beautiful 
half-tone illustrations and a list of about 1500 
resorts ; also complete information regarding 
Send a 
postal card to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, re- 


rates, hotels, railroad routes, etc. 


| The Biglow & Main Co., New York and | Chicago | | questing one and we’ll mail it free. 














